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WHO MANAGES MAU MAU ? 

HE principal crime for which Jomo Kenyatta was Kikuyu. In all of this there is litth new, and some of the 
sentenced to seven years imprisonment at the end of _ settlers and loyal Kikuyu leaders who of bitter necessity take 
the long trial at Kapenguria was that of “ managing” not the short but the shortest view have once more been 
Mau Mau. The word is important not only because of demanding summary justice and the greatest possible speed 


its horrible implications in fact—terror and mass murder—but 
also because the task of tracking down the other managers of 
Mau Mau is the immediate one now facing the Government of 
Kenya, the military and the police. It is clear that there are 
others and that they must include some very able men who are 
still deliberately and coldly at work. After all, Mau Mau 
has worked up to its peak of activity—and of organisation 
during the six months that Kenyatta has been under detention. 
And although Kenyatta himself is a very formidable man, a 
great chief, he cannot have been an isolated deus ex 
machina. The analysis of the processes of “ management ” 
and the apprehension of the managers is now the central task. 
The processes are clearly more scientific than the administration 
of oaths and the working up of personal allegiance to leaders. 
They should be comprehensible to the European mind. 

In Kenya today the settlers and many of the Kikuyu 
themselves are tensed to meet the general attack by Mau 
Mau which has been threatening for the past fortnight. 
If it does not come now, it no doubt will later: the nature 
of the verdict on Kenyatta and the others was bound to be 
relatively unimportant: whether for or against, the course of 
events in the colonial tragedy was not to be changed in the 
details that matter. At such a time, when nothing has happened 
to halt effectively the very real deterioration, the short view 
must necessarily prevail among men and women in daily danger 
of their lives and among those responsible for removing that 
danger as best they can. The Governor has set out the 
immediate programme in four phases: the establishment of 
bases in the tribal reserve and settled area from which real 
offensive action can be taken; the more relentless hunting down 
of mobile gangs: the building up of anti-Mau Mau resistance in 
the tribe; and the provision of useful work for the displaced 


of execution. Certainly the next few weeks seem likely to 
provide tests for authority, and those who respect it, greater 
than any since the emergency began six months ago. If the 
“ trouble,” already a euphemism, is not to develop into what 
would be in all but name a full-scale Kikuyu rebefion, the 
Government must hasten the co-ordination of its resources 
and make an attempt to take the initiative. That this will 
be done, whether late or soon, and whether the infection of 
Mau Mau spreads or not, is not in doubt: Mau Mau will in 
time be suppressed and something like peace will be known in 
Kenya again. But the conditions of that peace can hardly 
be anything like those which prevailed before the name and 
deeds of Mau Mau had been dreamt of. That is what the 
greater perspective reveals. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, the Governor of Kenya, said to a 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian the other day that 
the Africans of Kenya should be frankly told that the Gold 
Coast policy was out of the question in Kenya. At present 
and in the foreseeable future it is indeed——but in the long run ? 
Sir Evelyn’s predecessor spoke in 1948 of the “ people about 
today with fantastic ideas of the creation here in Africa of 
an entirely African self-governing State.” It is precisely that 
idea which, working like a ferment in the minds of those who 
are constantly aware of the gulf between the European 
minority’s estate and the African majority’s, has produced the 
horror, half-idealism, half-atavism and in itself wholly bad, 
which is Mau Mau. The organisation called Mau Mau will 
be crushed, and in the process many of its “ managers ” will be 
killed or imprisoned, but the spirit which brought it into 
existence and forced it by terror on the passive mass of the 
Kikuyu will not. Indeed, the very reforms—political, social, 
economic, educational—to which the Government is committed 
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can only develop it and in time strengthen it. The impact of 
civilisation on a primitive tribe like the Kikuyu is violent, and 
the world has seen how a few educated, politically conscious, 
and over-ambitious men can bring about the most violent of 
reactions. In Kenya there are few Europeans, many Africans. 
What will happen when the numbers of educated, politically 
conscious, and over-ambitious Africans begin to increase more 
rapidly ? The eruption of Mau Mau will only temporarily 
defeat the ends of those responsible for bringing it about. It 
is to be hoped that it will not blind the settlers to questions 
which they may possibly escape, but not their children. The 
short view and the long view are not mutually exclusive. 


Adenauer at Delphi 


Nearly three months after the Republican Administration 
took office, Dr. Adenauer follows Mr. Eden and M. Mayer 
into the White House for discussions of policy. Three months 
may not be long for a change of Governments in the most 
modern capital of the modern world, but it is as long as Europe 
and America can spare for a state of suspended animation. 
Add to this the months before and after the election campaign 
when the Democrats were similarly inanimate, the piles of 
unsettled problems that existed then and still exist, the fact 
that Moscow is now setting the pace in every quarter of the 
globe, and it is high time for Washington to speak. Dr. 
Adenauer’s visit at this juncture could scarcely be more 
auspicious. For the German Chancellor is the one European 
statesman who can clearly see the wood for the trees. Germany 
is still divided; Eastern Germany is still hostile; and Western 
Germany is still unarmed. It is easier, therefore, for Dr. 
Adenauer than for M. Mayer, or even apparently Mr. Dulles, 
to remember why Western rearmament was ever started and 
why it must for the moment be continued. On the assumption 
that peace was possible at all, the purpose of rearmament was, 
first, to persuade Russia to open negotiations for the basis of 
peace and, second, to provide the West with sufficient strength 
to negotiate effectively. And the fact is that: “ At the moment 
the forces at our disposal would prove gravely inadequate if 
put to the test”—as General Ridgway was quietly repeating 
over the week-end while Mr. Dulles was saying that fear of 
(presumably Republican) America was responsible for Mr. 
Malenkov’s détente. If, for whatever reason, Moscow may 
now be deciding to negotiate and if the logic of Western 
rearmament was ever valid, then this is precisely the time when 
the West must demonstrate its future strength and its present 
unity. The factors in Western Europe which tended to delay 
that unity may well be fortified by the hope that Moscow will 
now make it unnecessary. Neither Adenauer nor Eisenhower 
can wait indefinitely on the pleasure of the French Assembly. 
And they will be essentially stronger if Bonn is represented at 
S.H.A.P.E. before they have to discuss the unification or the 
disarmament of Germany. 


The Shah Besieged 


Dr. Moussadek is a_ notoriously unreasonable man. 
But in accusing the Shah of Persia of unconstitutional 
activities he has excelled himself. If the Shah has a failing, 
it is that he was born with those qualities which make good 
constitutional monarchs and poor demagogues, in a country 
where constitutional monarchy is totally foreign and demagogy 
is de rigueur. There are, of course, reasons of a kind behind 
Dr. Moussadek’s outburst. This is an old score, between him 
and the royal family. He was unlikely to forgive that family 
for ascending the throne in the first place, let alone for requir- 
ing at one stage his own exile from the capital. Nor could he 
be expected to resist using the monarchy, a rare asset in the 
Middle East and getting rarer, as a distracting side-show when- 
ever the gaping crowd got bored with the fireworks in 
Abadan. But side-shows are one thing; abdications are another. 
From all points of view, the Prime Minister would like to see 
the end of the monarchy. The mob riots which followed his 
first attempt were temporarily discouraging. But the absence 


of a quorum to vote the curbs on the powers of the 
suggests that the Majlis itself may be getting out of hand Dr 
Moussadek is no democrat, and he may be desperate, jf ~ 
is seriously scared by the political scene, he will be deafer than 
usual to Persia’s unfranchised millions. Hence the accusation 
that the Shah’s family were feading the multitudinoys plots 
against the régime. Hence, perhaps, the even more Sinister 
report that the Shah’s faithful minister at Court, Hussein Aly 
is to be replaced by Moussadek’s own finance minister, Bagher 
Kazeim. The Prime Minister cannot afford any effective 
opposition; and the Shah's departure may be one of the prices 
he is determined to pay for total victory. 


Arms Slump ? 


Whatever confusions and doubts may assail the public at 
large about the possible outcome of a more accommodating 
Chinese attitude in Korea, the markets, in their ow, 
characteristic way, are already making up their minds. There 
has been a noticeable drop in many share prices on Wall 
Street, particularly in securities which are affected by the 
demand for arms. There has been some reflection of this 
movement in London. Commodity prices, and especially: tig 
and rubber prices, have weakened. The fall in tin of £70 a ton 
on Tuesday might have been regarded as verging on the 
spectacular, but for the fact that tin prices are still among the 
few standing well above the pre-Korean level. What is to be 
made of all this? Obviously too much importance must not 
be attached to the change. Some correction of the original 
fall has already occurred. In any other year the early days 
of April would quite naturally have been regarded as being 
in the shadow of the oncoming Budget. Even as it is, the effect 
of the news not from Panmunjom but from the Treasury in 
the past two weeks, and particularly the news that the financial 
year ended with an overall deficit of £436,000,000 had better 
not be forgotten by the public at large. It certainly was not 
in the City, where the possible scope available to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for cuts is particularly closely 
watched after a bout of pressure for a reduction of profits 
taxes. These considerations, plus the obvious facts that 
reliability of the new trend in Communist policy is not yet 
known, that considerable downward adjustments in the British 
arms production programme have already been made, and that 
new ones will hardly be made rashly are sufficient in them- 
selves to give pause to those timid souls who are already 
looking forward to a collapse of demand and a rise in 
unemployment. 


An Tostal 
A Dublin Correspondent writes : 


Some characters from Sean O’Casey held a small riot in 
Dublin to mark the beginning of An Tostal, a festival of 
national self-assertion, which is supposed to become an annual 
event. They picked up flower pots from among the decorations 
and flung them at the police. Next day, in a much better 
humour, the same sort of people self-assertively pushed them- 
selves through the flimsy police barrier and almost filled the 
space in O'Connell Street which was the route of a long 
military procession. A Scotsman thought the opening ceremony, 
with an endless parade of antique military vehicles, was like 
the famous Gathering of the Clans which did so much to make 
the Edinburgh Festival of the year before last a memorable 
one, but not quite so funny. An Tostal has a serious intent. 
It is by the Festival of Britain out of the publicity departments 
of American airlines and its aim is to stretch the Irish tourist 
season by starting it earlier. The first attempt could hardly 
have been a roaring success, but there are plenty of ideas for 
improving it next year. An American visitor commented after 
his first two days in Dublin that he had never realised 
nationality could be such an obsession with any nation. That 
might be a hint to the organisers for the future—to put a little 
more emphasis on Ireland’s present and a lot less on her past. 
especially on her military past. 
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PROGRAMME FOR MALENKOV 


HE recent signs of change in Russian foreign policy have 
presented the West with a question of behaviour. What 

is the right way to react when Soviet leaders begin to 

be reasonable ? So far most of the answers that have been 
given have been wrong ones. The search for the springs of 
action in the new rulers of Russia, which has been rashly 
pursued by Mr. John Foster Dulles among others, is quite hope- 
less. The attempt to find motives for the Russian Government’s 
behaviour is, and always has been, a dangerous and misguided 
activity. Like the Russian search for the motives of the 
Western Powers’ behaviour it can only result in some arbitrary 
selection from the vast complex of obscure and interlocking 
causes, and to a deepening of misunderstanding. We do not 
know why Mr-~Malenkov is showing signs of being, by the 
fantastic Russian standards, reasonable, any more than we 
know why Mr. Stalin was, for so long, by any standards 
including even that one, unreasonable. The very question 
“why ” is a waste of time when even the most devoted students 
of Russian Communist action are hard put to it to answer the 
less complex and potentially more fruitful questions “ what ? ” 
and “ hgw ? ”. The urge to seek motives had better be strictly 
curbed. So—need it even be said ?—-should the urge to give 
three cheers and assume that the Russian problem is now 
well on the road to solution. And so should the urge, which 
so many Americans, including some in high authority, seem 
to find irresistible, to look the gift horse very sourly in the 
mouth, At the moment we have only an_ intermittent 
impression of vague, dawning benevolence—a Cheshire Horse. 
The tentative steps towards a new policy which have been 
taken by, or attributed to, Mr. Malenkov since Stalin died 
do not amount to much in themselves. Nobody really knows 
just how far Russian influence helped to produce the turn for 
the better in the Korean negotiations, and there are some 
reasons for doubting whether the Moscow influence over 
Peking is a direct or important factor in Chinese policy. Beyond 
that, an easing of the controls on traffic between Berlin and 
the West. the opening of a conference on the possibility of 
giving Western aircraft over Germany some assurance that 
they will not be summarily shot down by Russians, an 
expression of affability on the face of Mr. Molotov in New 
York and a few acts of reserved fraternisation by Russians 
elsewhere, do not amount to much. It could all be switched 


off as easily and as suddenly as it was switched on. But it 
should be welcomed as progress in the right direction. The 


first assumption should be that the Russians will in due course, 
and in their own time, proceed from small gestures to large 
acts. So far it is all a matter of common sense and common 
courtes) 

But beyond that lies a vast field of practical policy, a list 
of steps which the Soviet Government must take before its 
relations with the rest of the world are on a safe and satisfactory 
footing. a programme for Mr. Malenkov. When the attempt 
is made to draw up that programme questions of hope and 
fear recede rapidly into their proper place. Nobody knows 
how far the Russian leaders are willing to go in their new- 
found mood of incipient reasonableness. But the distance they 
have to go before the world is a safe place is so great that 
hot much room is left for wild emotion. It has already been 
pointed out that they could make a start by ceasing to obstruct 
& peace settlement in Austria—the settlement that could have 
been made without undue difficulty at any time in the past 
seven years. But that is only a start. They must withdraw 
their forces from Germany. They must transform their 
influence over the East European satellites from one of semi- 
imperialistic pressure to one of friendship ‘and, if they wish, 
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of peaceful persuasion. They must make an entirely new 
approach to the problem of disarmament—an approach in 
which deeds match words. They must stop treating the 
United Nations as an instrument of Russian policy, which must 
be made to work in their favour or be prevented from working 
at all. They must stop giving aid and comfort to Com- 
munists who are in armed revolt against legally established 
Governments throughout the world, and in Asia in particular. 
These are simply the first general heads in a genuinely peace- 
ful Russian policy. They have only to be set down in words 
to make it plain that it will take years to work out the whole 
programme. 

To set them down is certainly not to kill hope. There may 
be a long way to go, but the Soviet Government, under Stalin, 
managed to travel the whole road in eight years—in the wrong 
direction. After the first few months of the post-war honey- 
moon, when the Governments of the West, and of the United 
States in particular, found it so difficult to believe that the 
Russians, so glorious in war, could be so villainous in peace, 
Stalin had to fight every inch of the way to the last abysmal 
position, in the teeth of growing Western opposition. If Mr. 
Malenkov decides to turn about he should make more rapid 
progress with the wind of Western good will to help him along. 
In the strict categories of foreign policy the programme should 
not be impossible of achievement. But it would be quite 
unsafe to look hopefully any further. There are certain things 
that Russian Communists can do. They can transform their 
foreign policy. But there are certain things they can not do 
without ceasing to be Russians and Communists. 

Already, in contemplating the possibility of a cessation of 
illegal aid to Communists in open rebellion—as in Malaya, 
for example—we are getting near the limit at which the doctrine 
of Marx, Lenin and Stalin bars the way. One step beyond lies 
the possibility of a cessation of all encouragement of Com- 
munists throughout the world to work for the seizure of power 
regardless of established constitutions. That possibility can 
hardly be contemplated within the Marxist framework. Yet 
long before any Russian Government got near that point it 
would be in danger of internal reaction, counter-revolution and 
chaos. Nobody knows how near the present Government has 
already come to that point. The decision to release the doctors 
so recently imprisoned and to turn the weapons of Soviet law 
and the police upon their accusers has suggested the most 
electric possibilities to the close students of Russian Communist 
behaviour, but it has also revealed that litthe has changed 
in the bad basic situation. Tangles of this kind within the web 
of the secret police can be found even in pre-Soviet Russian 
history. And at this moment the worst accusation against 
Riumin, the Deputy Minister of State Security, seems to be 
that he was chasing the wrong set of spies. The assumption 
that Russia is in constant danger from spies and saboteurs, 
native and foreign, is not even questioned. 

Nor is the barrier of ideology and Communist custonr the 
only one standing between any Russian Government and 
Western ideas of a safe and sane policy. It is apparently in 
the nature of Russians—and not merely of Russian Com- 
munists—when the level of high policy is reached- to be 


secretive, tortuous, painfully sensitive and rigidly formal. 
Behind each of these characteristics lies the possibility 


of misunderstanding and danger. Long before these formid- 


able and hitherto unconquered citadels of the Russian 
character are reached the time will have come for a 
Western quid pro quo. Russian Communist imperialism 


in the rest of the world has bred a resistance which ts not 
without its own dangers, particularly in the form it takes in 
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the mind of Senator McCarthy and of those who think like 
him, The steps taken by the West in its own defence were 
justified—indeed inevitable—but in an increasingly sane and 
peaceful world they would have to be retraced. It is not going 
to be easy to retrace them, so deep is the distrust which Stalin 
created in the world. When Mr. Eden said that we would go 
half-way to mect any Russian move he was making a very 
bold statement in deceptively platitudinous terms. But sooner 
or later, if the programme which faces Mr. Malenkov is to be 


1953 


carried out, it must be matched by corresponding action jg 
the West. Up to a point Russian action must be a unilateral 
withdrawal from aggressive positions which should never haye 
been taken up. No price should be asked or paid for such 
action. But, if all goes well, the day will come when Russia 
can legitimately ask the West to match concession with cop. 
cession. And since, although we cannot control Russia’s 
action, we can control our own, we can do worse than prepare 
for that day. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Russians never tire of calling attention to 
symptoms of disunity, conflicts of interest and 
other fissiparous features- of the Western bloc; 

we, by contrast, tend to regard the Communist bloc 

as much more monolithic than, probably, it is. This 
may explain why everybody seems to accept as a natural if not 
an inevitable sequel to M. Malenkov’s outbreak of petits soins 
the decision of the Chinese and North Korean Governments to 
resume, with an appearance of sincerity, the truce talks in 

Korea. If you regard the Chinese and North Koreans as 

puppets of the Kremlin, the whole thing of course makes sense; 

they went on fighting because Stalin told them to; now 

Malenkovy has told them that they may (or perhaps must) stop 

fighting, so they are taking the appropriate action. 

* * * * 

But there must be more to it than that. For China the 
Korean adventure, though it started with a spectacular victory, 
long ago declined into an expensive and unpopular sideshow. 
It was not the force of Stalin’s personality which kept China’s 
armies in the field, nor the mere fact of his disappearance 
that now allows her to prepare for their extrication. She 
fought for a quid pro quo—a modern air force, industrial equip- 
ment, the Manchurian railways and other benefits of which we 
do not know. It is, and it has been for months, in her interests 
to stop fighting: but it is a safe bet that she has demanded, 
and been promised, that she will gain some extraneous advan- 
tage by doing so. In the days immediately following Stalin’s 
death China received markedly deferential treatment in 
Moscow. The Press and the wireless were fulsome, Chou 
En-lai had a place of great prominence at Stalin’s funeral and 
a Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs was appointed to the 
Soviet Embassy in Peking. My guess is that, in spite of out- 
ward appearances, China was never further from being a 
puppet of the Kremlin. 

” x * i’ 

In the columns of The Times correspondents have for some 
time argued sapiently about how to curtail the encroachment 
of buildings on to agricultural land. Some advocate higher 
buildings, others would increase the density of houses per acre, 
and so on. Nobody, rather to my surprise, has drawn attention 
to one aspect of the problem, which is the fact that the average 
housing site does not merely sterilise the land which it actually 
occupies; it semi-sterilises, or at any rate greatly reduces, the 
productivity of a whole lot more Iand on its periphery. If you 
take two acres out of a ten-acre field and put up council 
houses on them, the farmer loses much more than one-fifth of 
the value of his holding. The tenants of the houses have 
children and dogs and cats; they keep poultry and rabbits and 
sometimes racing pigeons. Because of the dogs, the farmer 
dare not put sheep or young stock in the field; standing corn 
is apt to be heavily pock-marked by the trysts of the amorous 
and the gambols of the children; slip-rails go for firewood in 
the winter and spanners disappear from the tool-box of a 
tractor if he leaves it in the field overnight. Round the 
perimeter of the site a fringe of broken bottles and other débris 
establishes itself, and the farmer comes to hate a field which 
carries a perennial crop of minor nuisances and minor worries. 
A tenant of mine who came to say that after sixteen years 


he was giving up the lease of just such a field said: “ft 
was all small things, but they got me down, and when an old 
pram axle went through the canvas of the binder last year | 
decided I'd had it.” A partial remedy would be to surround 
all sites with chain-link fencing, hideous though it looks. 

o cS 7 8 


Although, like the Spectator, it is published once a week, 
1 doubt whether Reveille is among our most dangerous rivals; 
the two periodicals cater for rather different tastes. There is 
therefore no reason to suspect “ Britain’s All-Family Weekly 
Newspaper ” of attempting to damage our credit by revealing 
that the building in which these words are being written was 
“within living memory a fantastic temple of shame.” * In July, 
1901, a devil disguised as a god came to 99 Gower Street, with 
a wife twelve years older and twelve stone heavier than himself, 
and rented rooms. Their object was to lure into the building as 
many young women as they could, and rob them of their wealth 
and honour.” So well did Mr. and Mrs. Horos (as the ill- 
matched pair of miscreants were called) succeed in their lurid 
enterprise that six months later, while the crowd outside the 
Old Bailey shouted “ Crucify them!”, they were sent to prison 
for fifteen and seven years’ respectively. What odd, impersonal 
places big cities are, and how inconceivable it is that in the 
country, or even in a small town, one should frequent a house 
(as I have this one) for twenty-two years without being aware 
that it had been the setting of a cause célébre in 1901. 

« * * * 


I believe that other villages might with advantage 
follow the example of ours, which recently, in order to raise 
money for its Coronation fund, organised a quiz about itself. 
All the questions, some of which were sent in by the 
inhabitants and the others concocted in great secrecy by the 
organisers, were about local matters—historical, geographical, 
ornithological and so on; they were answered, with remarkable 
accuracy, by two teams drawn respectively from north and 
south of the High Street. A large audience thoroughly 
enjoyed itself, learned many curious things about the place 
in which most of it lived and swelled the Coronation coffers by 
£20. A point in favour of this form of entertainment is, as 
one of its more cynical organisers pointed out, that you cannot 
be expected to get up another one until the lapse of several 
decades has produced an adequate supply of questions which 
were not asked last time. 

+ * * * 


The notices which one sees on the outskirts of towns saying 
“ Quidsborough Welcomes Careful Drivers” may do some 
good and cannot possibly de any harm. But I deplore the 
growing habit among urban district councils and similar bodies 
of erecting them in what is still unspoilt country. They mark, 
I imagine, the boundaries of the urban district (or the borough, 
or whatever it is), and one day the built-up area will extend 
right up to the point at which they stand. The prospect that 
it will do so may fill the aldermen and councillors with pride, 
but it has a slightly depressing effect on me and I should have 
thought that these notices would serve their purpose just as well 
if they were sited just outside the beginning of the thirty-mile 
limit. STRIX. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


The Editor 


py WALTER TAPLIN 

HE Spectator has not had many editors. Robert 

Stephen Rintoul (1828-58), the founder, Meredith 

Townsend and Richard Holt Hutton (1861-97), the joint 

editors who took over after the three years’ interregnum in which 
the fortunes of the paper declined undex the ownership of a 
mysterious Mr. Scott; John St. Loe Strachey (1897-1925), the 
editor who reigned longest of all; Evelyn Wrench (1925-32), 
the last of the editor-proprietors; and Wilson Harris (1932-52). 
It is a small number to span 125 years. Without doubt it helps 
to explain the stability and continuity of the tradition of the 
paper. But, within that frame, every editor has had his own 
contribution to make. Not one has left the Spectator quite as 
he found it. Wilson Harris certainly did not. 

At the end of twenty years—twenty good years for the 
Spectator—that is worth remembering. The changes which 
have taken place in that time have not been sudden or spec- 
tacular. But the changes are there. And however small the 
first ones may seem, viewed at a distance of twenty years, they 
were noticed at the time by at least those readers of the paper 
who disliked any change at all. There was, for example, the 
gentleman whose letter appeared in the correspondence columns 
on October 8, 1932, the second issue to appear after Wilson 
Harris took over (although his connection with the Spectator 
began before then). The letter has been treasured since and is 
shown on special occasions to new members of the staff. 

Sir.—Low indeed has the Spectator fallen! It is hard 
to believe the footnote on page 366 of the September 24th 
issue of that once revered and beloved paper; it runs “ The 
Spectator will, from next week onward, provide its readers 
with crossword puzzles.” 

May I be one of the thousands of readers to protest 
against this vulgarising of a paper hitherto holding a high 
standard ?—I am, sir, &c., A LiIrELONG READER OF THE 
Spectator. Edinburgh. 


Perhaps this same Lifelong Reader also noticed that, a few 
weeks later, the contents table which had formerly been incom- 
plete and tucked into a cramped corner of the first editorial 
page was made comprehensive and spread out opulently across 
two columns; that a subtle change was coming over the News 
of the Week, paragraphs which had formerly been little more 
than a summary of the week’s news now having that news inter- 
woven with more and more numerous strands of comment; 
that new names began to appear and old ones to disappear; 
and that a mere eighteen months later the headlines in the 
paper changed, upper-and-lower case giving place to the 
bold and emphatic capitals which were, in fact, an expression 
of something essential in the character of the new editor who 
had been behind all these and a number of other changes less 
easy for even the practised eye to detect. Lifelong Reader may 
even have survived until 1937 to see the old black-letter title 
on the cover swept away by the restless hand of the innovator 
to make room for Roman capitals. But no doubt that finished 
him. 

Long before then Wilson Harris was settled in the saddle. 
At the end of his first three months as editor a leading article 
had begun with these words “ The year is dying, let it die. No 
tears will be wasted over 1932.” No doubt that particular year 
of the great depression had been depressing enough. But it 
had had its bright side. Authors with names less well-known then 
than they are now, but already good ones, were rising to such 
financial and spiritual bait as the Spectator could provide. 
Evelyn Waugh, V. S. Pritchett, C. E. M. Joad, Graham Greene, 
Sean O’Faolain, William Plomer, and E. H. Carr are just a 
handful plucked out at random. The Spectator was intellec- 
tually alive. There was no mistaking that. Politically it was 
much the same as it had always been—-which happened to be 
another sign of intellectual alertness in a rapidly changing world. 
In the first Spectator’s Notebook there had appeared the 
lapidary understatement over the signature of “Janus” “I 
sometimes fancy I am not a Conservative,” and anyone who 
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went on reading that column for twenty years could see that 
the fancy never died. 

Who is Janus? A belief has grown up that he is Wilson 
Harris. It so happens that I do not share that belief, but let 
that pass for the moment. Let it be admitted that those curious 
persons who think they have established some sort of identity 
here can produce their evidence. The best- students of this 
branch of the Higher Criticism can point to the paragraph 
which appeared in the Spectator of January 28, 1949. It was 
a paragraph about J. H. Thomas, who had just died. It 
included this passage: “I remember walking through Parliament 
Square with him one day in the unrestful early twenties, and 
his summing up the situation with the assertion “I tell you 
’Arris [an alias I sometimes assume], I’m terrified.” What 
could be plainer than that ? Nothing, except the facts. The 
Wilson Harris I know, and worked with for seven years, is a 
different person from the Janus who wrote A Spectator’s Note- 
book for twenty years. Janus is an artistic creation. His 
characteristics, visible in the pages of the paper, are not quite 
the characteristics of the man who was editor of it for twenty 
years. Many of them are similar. None of them are quite the 
same. The leading article which always preceded the Note- 
book was often written by Wilson Harris. But the difference 
between the style of the leader and the style of the Notebook 
is undeniable. In fact the contents of the Notebook were 
deliberately Janusised. Some members of the Spectator staff, 
and some of its helpful readers too, know that Janus sometimes 
(though not often) adopted outside suggestions as to the items to 
appear in his Notebook. But he seldom, if ever, adopted them 
without transforming them into something completely con- 
sistent with the character of Janus. And he did that even with 
the suggestions put up by Wilson Harris. | don’t doubt that 
there were even occasions when Wilson Harris put up sugges- 
tions which Janus decided not to accept. And I can assert 
that Wilson Harris, sitting with one colleague at the printer’s 
each week as the final proofs of the first pages of the paper 
were corrected and passed, always took more care, and saw 
that his colleague took more care, over the Notebook than over 
any other single feature of the paper. Janus had to be watched. 

I suppose that when an article has become as personal as 
this one there is no harm in making it a bit more so. What sort 
of person is the man who was editor of the Spectator until a 
week ago ? Anyone can try to find the answer. I don’t know 
the answer. I only know the man who, for seven years, rose 
out of a cold bath at a remarkably early hour, drove a car in a 
mildly alarming fashion to 99, Gower Street, went swiftly up 
two flights of stairs with a characteristic but indescribable lope 
and disappeared into the editor’s room. Somebody swore that 
he did this late one evening and went straight out through the 
window with his hat still on and his overcoat-tails flying out 
behind him, banked steeply and made a neat landing in Chenies 
Mews-—having previously been seen dining at the House of 
Commons (which he loved) on a kipper, two sausage rolls and 
a bottle of fizzy ginger-beer. The gastronomic details are 
plausible. He has on countless occasions tripped over my 
electric fire, bumped his head on my electric light (which is not 
slung very low from the ceiling), sometimes acquiring wounds 
which were visible for days, and perched himself on my window 
seat, always failing to make allowance for a bracket projecting 
from the wall into the middle of his back. He is a man whose 
desk is untidy. That is the way he likes it, even when he is 
half-apologising for it. He is deeply interested in words, liking 
old ones and disliking new ones. He had a habit of disarming 
his colleagues and blunting their comments on the less pleasing 
unsolicited contributions by handing them over and saying, 
“ T expect you wish you could have written this.” The attitude 
of those colleagues to him changed by a process which is per- 
haps most usual in the case of boys observing a headmaster 
as they go through their school years. It began with awe, 
developed into respect and ended as a curious form of affection 
in which traces of the two former impressions still remained. But 
above all, to those who have worked with him, he is an unfail- 
ing and irresistible topic of conversation. I suppose that is the 
common fate of editors. It was certainly his. 
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It is impossible to ignore this point. When two Spectator 
men, past and present, met, the past one always said, “ How is 
he ?” and the present one always knew who “ he” was. The 
discussion went on inside the office. Often has a door opened 
to reveal the subject of the conversation, and the fragments of 
that conversation, as one observer put it, have “ dropped tink- 
ling to the floor.” He must have got a great deal of amusement 
out of it himself. There was even an occasion, at the time of a 
crisis in the office which had hit him hard and caused him a 
great deal of trouble, when he opened the door of a room in 
which two of his colleagues were conversing and said, with 
a subtle expression which | can mention but not describe, “I 
wonder what you were talking about.” 

He knew what the subject was. I am writing now on that 
subject. It is the subject that has fascinated a succession of 
Spectator men for twenty years—some of them for weeks, some 
of them for years. Line them up, the colleagues of Wilson 
Harris. They are a curiously assorted lot, but they have a com- 
mon factor. John Buchan (later Lord Tweedsmuir), Francis 
Yeats-Brown, Peter Fleming, Derek Verschoyle, R. A. Scott- 
James, Graham Greene, Frank Pakenham (now Lord 
Pakenham), Frank Singleton, H. E. Bates, Goronwy Rees, 
W. J. Turner, James Pope-Hennessy, Edward Hodgkin. Some 
I have never met. Some are dead. But they all worked with 
him, and I dare swear that none of them could ever forget him. 


Colonel Fawcett and 
Company 


By PETER FLEMING 


ORE than twenty years ago I took part in an absurd 

and ineffectual expedition whose ostensible object was 

to clear up the mystery surrounding the disappearance 
in central Brazil of Lt.-Col. P. H. Fawcett and his two com- 
panions; and ever since then I have followed with a slightly 
sentimental interest the amendments, almost all of them quite 
apocryphal, which continue to be made with great regularity 
to the legend of the lost explorer. It is a legend of astonish- 
ing vitality. Since 1925, when Fawcett set out on his quest 
for the lost city which he always referred to as “ Z,” I doubt 
whether a year has passed in which the headline “ New Light 
on Jungle Mystery” has not appeared somewhere in the 
popular Press; but the light has generally turned out to be 
an ignis fatuus, and, although it is now pretty well established 
that Fawcett and his two companions were murdered by 
Indians at an early stage of their bold enterprise—this was 
the conclusion reached as long ago as 1927 by Commander 
Dyott, the first to go in search of them—there are still a 
number of puzzling features about the whole affair. On some 
of them new light—for once—really is thrown by a book which 
is published this week under the title Exploration Fawcett.* 

It is not a very good book. The publishers say that it has 
been “arranged” from the explorer’s manuscripts, letters, 
log-books and records by his surviving son, Mr. Brian Fawcett. 
In his prologue (which begins, characteristically, “ What a 
story |”) Mr. Fawcett refers throughout to “ the manuscript” 
and implies clearly that, although “a certain amount of editing 
was unavoidable,” the narrative—“ artlessly written, no doubt ” 

was the work of his late father. Artless, as a matter of fact, is 
one Of the last epithets anyone would apply to a work in which 
every cliché known to the sensational hack-writer is deployed. 
(One chapter begins “* Do you know anything about Bolivia ? ’ 


almost every page is enlivened by passages like “* Sure was 
a near thing, that ! ’ murmured Ross, blowing the smoke from 
the barrel of his weapon and coolly slipping it back in his 
holster.”) There are also various anachronisms; I doubt, for 
instance, whether Colonel Fawcett ever heard the slang phrase 
“to shoot a line,” and I doubt even more strongly whether 

* Exploration Fawcett, by Lt.-Col. P. H. Fawcett, D.S.O. Hutchin- 
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he used it in the year 1908. Towards the end of the 
there are two or three chapters, of a mainly historical nature 
whose sober, balanced style is in marked contrast with theis 
fustian predecessors; and, although there is no reason to doubt 
the substantial authenticity of the personal experiences recorded 
in the latter, it is only charitable to suppose that a ghost-writer 
was responsible for vulgarising their protagonist. 

One of the things that always puzzled me about Fawcett’; 
last expedition was his choice of companions. Fawcett was 
then 57 years old, an ex-regular soldier and a Founder’s Medal- 
list of the Royal Geographical Society; he took with him, on 
an undertaking of great hazard and—to him at least—of 
peculiar importance, only his elder son Jack and Jack’s friend 
Raleigh Rimell, the son of a Uoctor in Seaton. Both were 9 
years old. The choice seemed to me strange, first, because | 
would not expect a man to take his son with him on an enter. 
prise which he knew to be attended by exceptional dangers and 
privations, and, secondly, because both young men lacked 
any qualifications for, or previous experience of, an expedition 
of this kind. They were not trained surveyors or geologists of 
anthropologists or anything like that. They were just two 
brave young men, and on the face of it the three-man expedi- 
tion, which, once properly launched, dispensed with guides 
or porters, appeared to have—in the cricketing sense—rather 
a long tail. 

Mr. Brian Fawcett does nothing to dispel this impression, 
His elder brother did indeed acquire “rudiments of the 
Portuguese language and some experience with theodolite 
work” before leaving England in 1924; although while in 
California he hired his cricket-bat to a film-studio for use in 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, and was sent as a consequence a signed 
photograph by Mary Pickford, he was “ absolutely virgin and 
not in the least interested in women, either civilised or savage.” 
But these were surely rather tenuous qualifications for the task 
in hand. 

Rimell’s were even more tenuous. Mr. Brian Fawcett 
describes him as “a born clown,” and both Jack Fawcett and 
his father comment good-naturedly on his lack of linguistic 
ability. “ Raleigh is a funny chap,” Jack writes on the way up 
country. “ He calls Portuguese * this damn jibbering language, 
and makes no attempt to learn it. Instead he gets mad at every- 
one because they don’t speak English.” As soon as they took 
to the jungle the unfortunate youth went lame as the result of 
tick-bites. “ Raleigh’s other foot is swollen . . . and he has a 
raw place on his arm, too. What will happen when we really 
meet insects I don’t know!” They might, one would have 
thought, have guessed. The last sentence of Fawcett’s last 
letter from his jumping-off point at Dead Horse Camp—* You 
need have no fear of any failure "seems a somewhat unrealis- 
tic comment on their situation and their capabilities. 

The interesting thing is that the accounts of his previous (and 
very remarkable) journeys make it clear that his choice of 
companions was almost always unfortunate. Only two men 
came up to scratch: Costin, a N.C.O. of “ the Rifle Regiment” 
provided by the War Office in 1910, and Manley, a Devonshire 
farm-labourer who joined him a little later. Their powers of 
endurance matched his own, and Fawcett was still sighing for 
them on his last journey, though he had not seen them for 
many years. In the interim he had selected, or allowed himself 
to be saddled with, some very odd collaborators. Allowance 
must be made for the narky, overweening tone in which his 
account of their shortcomings has almost certainly been recast. 
Even so, there cannot have been much to be said for Major 
“ Butch ” Reilly, an Australian who alleged that he had been 
awarded the V.C. Fawcett “engaged him gladly” in Rio m 
1920, only to dismiss him when Reilly, after proving himself an 
incompetent debauchee, developed “a serious organic weak- 
ness ” soon after they entered the jungle. 

“Felipe.” a young man of no stated nationality for whom 
Fawcett repeatedly expresses profound contempt, was not much 
better. Nevertheless, after they had completed one journey 
together, Fawcett sent Felipe to Rio to buy stores for the next 
one. Fawcett himself, unable to afford the journey, stayed i 
an up-country town for several months. Felipe rejoined him 
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‘ht weeks later than he had promised, having bought entirely 
the wrong kind of stores: “there was no excuse for bringing 
nibbish such as enormous bradawls for repairing boots.” 
Felipe sounds rather like Mr. Thake’s valet, Saunders. Fawcett 
was disgusted, but the only replacement he could find was an 
aRA.F. officer. This man “ asked to come-in an unpaid 
capacity. and I was disappointed to discover that he was a 
degenerate.” So he set off again with Felipe, who could do 
nothing right; even the sloth he shot “ proved to be poor 
eating.” , 

it seems always to have been like this. On the eve of his last 
iurney a friend of Fawcett’s, entrusted with some of the expe- 
dition’s funds, squandered $1,500 in New York; “ only £200 
were recovered.” This gallant and indomitable man must have 
had a streak of intolerance in him, though it can hardly have 
expressed itself in such boorish terms as this narrative suggests; 
and perhaps, conscious that he needed always to dominate if not 
(o domineer, he instinctively avoided collaboration with his peers 
and sought out instead companions on whom he knew he could 
impose his will. He never minded loneliness; and in a pas- 
sage which (if, as is probable, it corresponds fairly closely to 
something that he himself wrote) must be regarded as revealing, 
this sentence occurs: “ Had it been possible to obtain in Brazil 
the necessary navigating instruments, light enough to be 
included in one man’s equipment, I think I should have set out 
alone.” He made, it will be seen, very small demands upon 
the human race. All he needed was the minimum number of 
completely reliable porters; all he needed was Costin and 
Manley. They passed out of his life in 1914, and somehow he 
was never afterwards able, from the great diversity of his fellow- 
creatures, to find suitable replacements. It is rather a sad 
thought, for he must have been a man who once had a rough 
kind of greatness and deserved the wages of enterprise. 


Flight to the West 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER tisha 


URING the month of March 48,724 people were 
registered in West Berlin as refugees from the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. The figure for the first three 
months of 1953 stands at 114,000. During the same 
period about 65,000 refugees were flown out of Berlin to 
destinations in West Germany. The high mark of new arrivals 
was reached at the beginning of March, when the daily total 
rose to 3,000. During the last week the daily average has 
come down to about 1,300. At the same time air-transportation 
out of Berlin has risen to more than 2,000 refugees a day. 
At last the “ backlog” which has taxed West Berlin up to 
and beyond human capacity is being worked down. The very 
worst seems to be over for the time being. The worst remains 
until the days when camps and emergency-shelters in West 
Berlin will be emptied except for the latest arrivals. It will 
take considerable time for this stage to be reached. And the 
unknown factor in this calculation is the trend in the further 
fight from the Soviet Zone. Will it go on decreasing ? Will 
it increase again? What, in other words, is the meaning of 
this mass-migration from the East to the West ? 

When the Soviets closed the zonal border this year, when 
they created a heavily guarded No-man’s-land along this border, 
which made escape across the Elbe extremely difficult, West 
Berlin became the principal place of refuge for all those who 
were eager to leave the Soviet Zone of Germany. A very 
temporary place of refuge indeed, for it is impossible for West 
Berlin, with its 240,000 unemployed out of a total population 
of 2,000,000, to absorb even a small influx of refugees, to 
say nothing of a mass invasion. Was it, then, possibly a wilful 
act on the part of the Soviets to create chaos in West Berlin 
by means of this stream of new-comers ? Or was it, on an 
even wider scale, an attempt at creating chaos in the Federal 
Republic, to which this stream must finally be directed ? These 
questions have been asked in Germany during the early stage 
of this new development. There was fear of a planned mass- 
evacuation of the Soviet Zone, which might be followed by 
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the settlement of an entirely new population, drafted from 
the huge human reserves of the vast Soviet Empire. There 
was even talk of a future when Mongolians instead of Germans 
would live East of the Elbe. 

When the daily figures of refugees coming into Berlin were 
still rising, Walter von Cube, Chief Commentator of Radio 
Munich, made his much criticised broadcast. He termed the 
German willingness to give asylum to the refugees from the 
East a policy of “ suicidal humanity.” He proposed to close 
the Iron Curtain hermetically on the West German side, to 
recognise the powers that be in the Soviet Zone, and to seek 
some kind of modus vivendi with the Soviet Zonal authorities. 
This commentary raised a storm of indignation throughout 
West Germany and particularly in West Berlin. Ernst Reuter, 
the mayor of Berlin, very justly replied from the same broad- 
casting station that suicide begins where humanity ends. It 
has been the universal attitude of West Germany during these 
last months that everything must be done to help the refugees, 
even if the stream were to mount further. 

But, quite apart from this dispute about humanity and 
suicide, there are indications that an influx on the scale of the 
last two or three months will not go on for ever. Whatever 
the future may bring, the present does not. show anything 
resembling a planned total evacuation of the Soviet Zone. It 
does not show a general panic in the Soviet Zone, a general 
rush for shelter in the West. The social strata from which 
the majority of refugees are recruited appear to be limited and 
well defined. They are farmers owning more than the very 
few paltry acres resulting from the redistribution of the former 
large estates; they are owners of small businesses, workshops, 
retail-stores and the like. There is a sprinkling of the pro- 
fessions, of civil servants, of Jews. But there are very few 
normal wage-earners, very few people who live on social 
security. This is to say the majority of refugees come from a 
minority of the population. They represent the last remnants 
of a “ bourgeois ” existence, of a “ capitalist * existence. 

Thus it ts not so much the general character of the totali- 
tarian system, of the totalitarian terror which is at the root 
of the present development. It is the specific Soviet policy 
directed against what still remains of the “ middle classes ” 
which is apt to terrorise and to annihilate those classes and 
to drive them out in order to avoid annihilation. The Soviet 
Zone of Germany is now experiencing what may be called 
the advanced stage of bolshevisation. A special kind of terror 
is applied to achieve this end. The farmer, for instance, whose 
property exceeds the minimum which would bring him into 
the system of the “ kolkhozes,” is faced with the obligation 
to deliver a fixed amount of agrarian products beyond the 
limit of his capacity. He encounters all kinds of difficulties 
in receiving the seeds necessary to cultivate his lands. He 
does not get his machinery repaired. He must pay high wages 
and receives low prices. He is simply driven into a situation 
where he cannot deliver to the authorities what he is supposed 
to deliver. That is the situation which amounts to “ sabotage.” 
And sabotage is about the worst crime in the Soviet Zone. 
Faced with the alternative of being punished for sabotage 
or abandoning his property, the farmer chooses the latter 
course and becomes a refugee. Similar conditions prevail for 
the owners of shops and stores, for more or less independent 
artisans and the like. 

Generally the Soviet Zonal authorities regard every able- 
bodied man or women as an asset, as part of the economic 
and military potential of the totalitarian system. But in the 
case of “ capitalists ” and the like the social revolution becomes 
more important than this general principle. Apart from the 
government and party hierarchy, there must be no élite what- 
soever. No one is to owe his success to his own endeavour, 
to his own initiative, to his own property. There is to be no 
such thing as independence, either spiritual or material. 
Independence is to be liquidated. That is what is happening 
at present in the Soviet Zone, the liquidation of the last remants 
of independence. It takes the form of mass-emigration to the 
West. 


This is a grave, a very grave, development. Berlin alone 
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cannot cope with the situation. The Federal Republic alone 
cannot cope with the situation. Berlin’s mayor has recently 
returned from the United States, where he has found con- 
siderable understanding of the refugee problem. The High 
Commissioner for Refugees of the United Nations has offered 
help. This international solidarity is gratefully recognised in 
Germany. 

West Germany has become once again refugee-conscious 
and also Berlin-conscious. It is almost like in the days of 
the blockade and the air-lift. Private collections are going on 
everywhere. The Bundestag has passed a number of Bills. 
There is now a general “ charter of the refugees ” defining their 
status and their rights. There is a special emergency Bill, deal- 
ing with extraordinary measures to find shelter and accommo- 
dation for the refugees from the Soviet Zone in the territory 
of the Federal Republic. The organisation for the admission 
of individual refugees has been considerably improved. There 
was altogether too much red tape at first. No one is forced 
to go back to the Soviet Zone. There was and still is a 
category of refugees officially refused and inofficially admitted. 
But there are now far fewer refugees coming under this category. 
The refugee has no longer to prove that his life was threatened. 
If he can make it clear that conditions had become intolerable 
for him, he is granted official admission. 

The general policy is to help the refugees who have arrived 
already and at the same time somewhat to discourage further 
arrivals unless flight becomes inevitable. The advice given 
to those still living in the Soviet Zone is: Stay as long as you 
can. Dr. Adenauer has said so in public. The West German 
broadcasts to the Soviet Zone are along the same lines. Every- 
thing is being done to avoid a panic in the Soviet Zone. But 
the long-term refugee problem is of course not merely transport 
and preliminary accommodation, but permanent employment, 
a new basis of existence. 


Kennst Du Das Land? 


By D. W. BROGAN 


T was thirty years, almost exactly, since I had been in Italy 
in the spring. I had since visited it more than once in high 
summer, in the depth of winter, but spring in Italy had 

missed me. I had escaped, too, by being in America, the worst 
horrors of the English winter, but Cambridge towards the end 
of March had been quite “ snell ” enough, and the sun that I 
saw in the clear air of Geneva airport was something of a 
novelty. But we were still in the north; it was crisp; the “ first 
fresh flame ” of spring vegetation was visible but not burning 
very warmly. Then, in less than an hour, we were in another 
world, the southern world that northerners have coveted for so 
long and in which for centuries they have come to warm their 
bones and minds. 

True, Milan is not the ideal city in which to get a first or even 
a fresh impression of Italy. It was Sunday, and in the late 
afternoon, with most shops shut and rather aimless crowds 
walking along the streets between the heavy buildings, it had 
a German air. It does sometimes look as if it were Mailand, 
not Milano. There were moments when it even recalled my 
native city on a Sunday (though of course Glasgow cathedral 
is a much superior building to the Duomo, if not as large). 

But it was Italy all the same. For there were the Italians 
with that air of intense vivacity and energy that they manage 
to put into life. Dolce far niente may have been the motto a 
century ago, and much further south, but it isn’t today in the 
north. Cars, trams, the little motor scooters, so well named 
“ wasps,” shot off or clanged along. The not very attractive 
Milanese version of the Tuscan tongue could be heard flowing 
in spate. There were the newspapers with those admirable, 
coloured and highly improbable covers, covers illustrating 
crime, covers illustrating great world events. There were 
photographic illustrations, too. A weekly devoted to political 
synthesis had a handsome coloured cover of a conversation 
between Mrs. Luce and an Italian interrogator. How unlike the 
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cover and the contents of our Political Quarterly or Political 
Studies ! 

There were the posters issued by the Communist P 
announcing the grief of all the workers of the world at the 
death of Stalin. All Communist mortuary prose on this Subject 
has been pretty lush, but the Italian tributes excelled those I had 
seen elsewhere in the Party Press and publicity. The language 
no doubt helped a lot. Modern Italian lends itself to hyperbole 
But the lavishness of the displays reminded me of the important 
fact of Communist strength in the largest Italian city and of the 
political crisis that was approaching so fast. It was, however 
some comfort to note that a Communist deputy who was fo 
address some great meeting was styled “On.” No Harrys of 
Berts, not even Jacques and Maurice. “The Honourable” 
Cavour had not lived in vain. 

But Milan is not the Italy we come for. It is too big, too 
new in most parts, too cosmopolitan. We were due at a con 
ference in Bergamo, and we went out on a bus on the auto 
strada, once one of the prides of the Fascist State. There was 
the plain of Lombardy as flat as the plain of Holland. There 
were great buildings rising like mountains out of the plain ag 
they do in Holland. One, I was told, was a new basilica, though 
I should have thought Lombardy adequately stocked with 
basilicas. But the red roofs, the white facades, the thatch on 
the barns of the peasant cottages, the campanile—all insisted 
that this wasn’t Holland and the sun insisted that it wasn't 
England. This was the south, “ wo die Zitronen bluhn.” No 
actual lemon-trees were in sight, but that didn’t matter. This 
was Goethe’s Italy, Shelley’s Italy. 

Or was it? Advertising is one of the greatest of modern 
arts, and it is certainly practised with vigour in northern Italy, 
Not since a nightmare journey in southern California last 
December have I seen such misplaced energy and ingenuity, 
There, in a hundred horrid forms the genius of the countrymen 
of Leonardo and Luini was expressing itself. Here again 
we got the contrast between the Italy we seek and the Italy the 
Italians live in. Above us was the old city, clustered on its 
hill round the cathedral and the castello, a true Acropolis. Below 
was the new city, mainly nineteenth-century I should guess, with 
two agreeable classical customs houses and a simple pillar to 
“ Buonaparte, I’Italia, 1797.” On the pillar was the profile 
of the young hero, with his hair down over his collar as it had 
been at Lodi. And all round us were the drive and energy 
of Italian life. 

And yet, some things have not changed. I had brought with 
me to Italy, the best novel of Lombardy. (No, not / Promessi 
Sposi, La Chartreuse de Parme.) As 1 saw the multitudinous 
uniforms, from our old friends the carabinieri in their cocked 
hats to some soldiers who wore a kind of Russian variant on 
khaki, as I saw the priests and nuns, I doubted if Stendhal 
would have found his beloved Italy much changed. Of course, 


-the old city with its quiet, with its memorials of the family of 


the great condottiere, Colleone, with its Lion of St. Mark and 
its superb view over the plain and the foothills of the Alps, 
reinforced this impression. So did the inscriptions, so the bas- 
relief lying at the foot of the castello tower with a profile on it 
that had once been very familiar in Italy. There were the 
hills so laboriously tended; there were the plains so laboriously 
tilled. 

I know the gloomy demographic figures for Italy, its short- 
ages of raw materials, its extravagantly over-manned govern- 
mental services, the social problems that account for the size 
of the Communist Party, the tensions that have just led to the 
dissolution of the Senate. Yet one does not get the impression 
of pessimism and resignation that one gets at times and places 
in France. There is a great deal of building going on. There 
is (I am told) a living tradition of good craftsmanship in some 
trades. There is, I know, a lot of under-employment. But 
there is a lot of work, cheerfulness, and, to the hasty visiting eye, 
hope. Haec est Italia dis sacra. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 1}$d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) !d. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


By IAIN HAMILTON 


LOYSIUS was old and spare, and he wore from week 
to week the same green-checked shirt, and his pessi- 
mism was positive and joyous. ‘“ When I had to 

come away from the fishing,” he said to nic from the door of 
his white cottage, “ boys ! oh boys! that year anyway the 
ocean was going barren on us, and now you could sweep the 
bottom from here the fifteen miles over to Kennaglen and you 
wouldn't get a feed, no you wouldn't, by God.” 

His eyes, behind misted lenses, glinted with ancient malice, 
but Micky Burke was young and bold with his elders, and he 
laughed openly at old Aloysius, who spat on the doorstep and 
sulked for a moment like a little old child. “ Down at the 
point of the island here,” said Micky, nodding at the hill that 
humped on the far side of the harbour and hid the sea, “ there’s 
a great black hole in the floor of the ocean, and from the top 
to the bottom it’s swarming altogether. Have you ever seen 
an eel, now? They're the bad black fellows for sport. Let 
you take your rowboat, and pull round from the strand and 
across the mouth of the harbour and away off the point here, 
and let down your anchor. Put some fresh bait on your 
hook, and you'll have an eel as thick as your leg whirling 
like a propellor on it.” 

Early in the evening I did as he said, and nearly got myself 
drowned for it. The big stone that I had for anchor on the 
end of a long painter did not reach the ground but swung loose 
somewhere in the middle depths of the black hole; and as | 
was hauling it up again a sudden wind and the beginnings of 
the flood put the little boat in against the rough face of the 
granite headland. There was no easy drifting in these narrow 
archipelagic waters, and it took me half an hour to pull the 
distance | had travelled in ten minutes on the way out. Old 
Aloysius, lover of long chats with strangers, was down on the 
strand to meet me. 

“Sure it’s a risky light thing, that,” he said of my dinghy, 
“just a handy small little boat for harbours and the like, but 
not for the seaway at all or-near it.” He gave me a nudge 
when I had pulled the boat up. “Come away round here 
with me, till I show you how you'll get an eel, if you want 
one.” 

As we walked along the strand he pulled a length of thick 
line from his pocket. “There now,” he said. “I’ve put 
a fancy swivel hook on it for you, for on any other an eel will 
destroy your line entirely, and there’s a lead weight’ll carry it 
to the bottom. There’s a way down over the hill there to the 
point itself and the big rock, that you saw from the sea maybe, 
where there’s an old iron pin was used in the days when 
ships still came in from the Roads through the islands to the 
mainland.” When we reached his cottage he put his hand into 
a bucket outside the door and took out the head of a big 
bream. “ When you get down there put this on ,the hook, 
and throw the line out into the middle of the hole, and make 
the end fast to the pin.” 

“Micky was right ? ” I said. 

“Oh boys ! oh boys! ” he declared. “ But I was pulling 
monsters out of there before Micky Burke was born.” 

“Do you like an eel for a feed ? ” said I. 

“Man,” he replied. “I never yet put such dirty meat in my 
mouth, and I know nobody hereabout who would either. It 
was for lobster-bait we took them only.” 

“ Are they as big as Micky says ? ” 

“Micky’s a boy knows nothing of eels or anything else 
in the line of the sea. Sure in the old times you'd think nothing 
at all of one snarled up in your nets twice the length of your- 
self. Out there once I had one of them on a line, and I towed 
it threshing round by your strand to the big house to show it 
to the visiting gentry, and one of them put a rule on it, and 
it was thirteen feet from its nose to its tail.” 

“ Here’s hoping,” said I. 

“ Ach, surely to God there'll be a little one in it, anyhow.” 
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He seated himself on the summit of the headland while I 
crept down the face of it to the tumbled blocks of pink granite. 
When I had thrown the line out I returned to Aloysius, and we 
passed a pleasant time. But in half an hour he urged me to go 
and look at the line. “ They snoke, snoke, snoke round the 
bottom, these black boys, and they'll sniff out a fresh bait in 
no time at all, and if you left them too long they’d chew 
through steel itself.” 

Halfway down the cliffside | paused and looked out to sea, 
and here was young Micky Burke skiffing up in his curragh 
with a pile of lobster-pots in the stern. I pointed to my line. 

“ You didn’t take the boat, then?” he called up. 

“ He did so, Micky Burke.” the old one, cried from the top 
of the hill, “and he got home safe, no thanks to you.” 

Micky grinned and paddled in close to the point. The boat 
of canvas and tar skidded like a feather over the slanting march 
of the waves. 

“ Have you got anything there ? ™ he said. 

“ | shouldn’t think so,” said I, beginning the downward crawl 
again, 

“It’s tight all the same,” he said reflectively, and, putting 
his paddle down by his knees, leaned out and took hold of the 
line where it went into the water. “Sure there’s something 
here now.” 

“ Pull it in, Micky boy,” Aloysius cried. 
for that was the thing I wanted to do myself. 

Micky had to take two hands to it, and it seemed a great 
labour to him to get the line moving without pulling his 
curragh over. But at length a black snout came waggling 
out of the water and looked into the boat, while a flattened tail 
slapped the surface. 

“ Quick,” called Aloysius. “ Get him in before the line goes.” 

“Indeed I will not do that.” said Micky, “and have him 
eating the toes off my feet.” 

“Shall I take it?” I asked unwillingly, moving out to a 
precarious stance on the rock. 

“ Ach, you'd never deal with him there at all,” said Micky 
reasonably. “Tl tow him round to the harbour for you.” 

By the time Aloysius and | were halfway across the strand 
we came on Micky dragging five and a half feet of eel behind 
him. “He’s a nice wee fellow,” said he. “ What are you 
going to do with him?” He handed me the line. 

Old Aloysius knew helplessness when he saw it. “ Have you 
a knife about you?” he asked Micky, and the boy said 
that he had. “ Well, kill the serpent for the man,” said 
Aloysius. Micky gave it a great kick on the tail, but that only 
put more life into it. ‘“ With your knife, boy,” said Aloysius 
testily. “Kill him and gut him.” “And the creature living 
like that,” said Micky. “I will not.” He handed the 
knife to Aloysius who gave me an archaic smile and a wink 
and put a hobnailed boot on the eel’s head. It lashed out 
again with its tail and slithered away. “ Now be damned for 
a bad beast,” said Aloysius spitefully, and planted his foot 
more firmly on the slimy body. “See here now, Micky,” he 
said scornfully, and, plunging the point of the knife into the 
grey belly, went on to disembowel the eel. Throughout this 
bloody surgery the eel went on panting (for that was what it 
looked like) in the same steady rhythm. “I'd go a long way,” 
said Micky in disgust, “before I'd do the like of that.” “Sure you 
do it with fish,” said Aloysius, throwing the offal away over 
a wall into a potato-patch above the strand. “A fish is a 
different thing altogether,” said Micky. 

“There now,” said Aloysius, straightening himself and 
handing me the line and its twitching burden. I pulled the 
gutless eel up until its jaw, moving still, was on a level with 
my chest. “Do you tell me you'll eat it?” I said that I 
would, with a confidence which I no longer felt. “ Do you say 
so?” said Aloysius, so solemnly and with such a show of 
dismay that Micky burst out laughing. So did I. So did old 
Aloysius. He blinked, spat, smiled and kicked a stone to show 
his amazement. “ Boys! oh boys!” he said. “Oh boys ! 


Oh boys ! ” 


I was displeased, 
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The Riven Oak 


By JOHN BRANFIELD (Queens’ College, Cambridge) 


T high tide the estuary forms a wide sickle of water, 
and around the edge, from the riverside to the Pool 
within the bar, lie, the old abandoned hulks. There 

are ketches, and barges which were built at Bridgwater, and 
schooners, and the last Newfoundlander. Some still have wheel- 
houses and superstructure. Some are no more than hulls. 
Some are torn and charred, where the villagers have collected 
wood for burning. And some are just ribs, half shrouded by 
the sand. They lie like whales dying in their graveyards, and 
their only memorials are twisted metal and rusted anchors. 
The tide piles mud and stone against their sides, and tugs at 
their rudders, and for a short while gives them the appearance 
of life, until it ebbs, and leaves them in a wilderness of seaweed 
and rock. The only sound is the seeping of moisture, and the 
water dropping from the timbers into a pool with the noise 
of a clock counting away time until the next tide loosens 
another plank. 

There is a path following the riverside, which was used by 
the shipwrights as they went to work in the yards along the 
river. It passes through woods and twists around bays, and 
in one place is high above the water on the edge of a cliff. 
At the foot of this cliff is a hulk whose name | do not know, 
for the stern has been ripped away, and even when it was 
complete I do not remember seeing a name on it. If it 
ever had one, it has been forgotten. From above it appears 
cigar-shaped. It rests on a drift of mud, slumping on its 
side; and some ropes hang about it. To get down you follow 
along the path for a short distance, winding down into a bay 
surrounded by trees and full of coarse grass. There are some 
stones which look as though they might be the remains of a 
small quay, and some rusty barbed wire, and two posts in the 
mud where the ‘ Darling’ used to berth. You walk around 
the corner on the shore, over seaweed and the sharp edges of 
laminated rock, and you come to the hulk. 

A year ago, at high tide. I watched a man row down the 
river to this point, take a bicycle from his boat, carefully place 
it high up on the rocks, and row away again. I never under- 
stood why. When I last went to see the wreck, it was an 
afternoon in hungry March. It was rather misty, and the sun 
was a ball of fluff in the sky. An east wind whipped across 
the estuary, cutting weals on the surface of the river. It made 
no impression on the hulk, although a rope swayed slightly. 
Most of its planks still remained, black with tar or charred 
in the ruin of its sweeping stern. Its keel lay along the wet 
rocks. The rudder was intact, and it made a step into the 
inside, where I had once found an artist’s paint-box, with all 
the colours turned to a creamy fawn, except the green. 
Between its bulging sides there was nothing but mud and slime. 
The stanchions along the side were twisted, and they looked 
like eyes on stalks, crossed and staring and crazy. There 
were curlews by the water’s edge, and their cries were mocking. 
The hulk seemed a King Lear of boats. After its drunken 
career it had declined into a senile madness. 

| climbed back to the path through the gorse-bushes and 
followed it through the wood, where the thick lichen on many 
trees gave them a Chinese look, and came to the bay where 
the shipbuilder had his workshop. It is a quiet place. “Some 
people ask me if I don’t get lonely down here on my own,” 
he says, “ but it suits me all right. I can get on with what I’m 
doing, and one or two people look in for a chat sometimes.” 

It is not surprising that they should be attracted by the work- 
shop, with its variety of tools and models and woods. There 
are curved pieces of oak where the grain follows the curve, 
and sails and oars and the name-board of the ‘ Silver King,’ 
and all the odds and ends which might come in useful one day; 
and in the centre of them all is the shell of a new boat. On 
this day he was working in the open, building a cabin on to 


the ‘ Crack-o’-Dawn,’ and I went aboard, through the daffodils 
on the bank and across the ladder on to the deck. He wore 
a cap slightly pushed back above his pale blue eyes, and we 
stood in the cockpit, leaning on the side and looking down. 
river to the estuary. He was working with mahogany which 
was slightly furry, and he talked of elm lasting below the water 
but rotting above, and wych-elm being good for boat-building, 
and the caramel and cream finish on laburnum. 

He found a piece of Sitka pine from an island off Western 
Canada so that I could test its lightness and strength. He 
spoke of the seasoning of wood, a year for an inch, and how 
he was taught to stand it in the rain to wash out the sap, 
He told how he steamed his boards in a large pipe with a fire 
underneath, an hour for an inch, and then riveted them to 
the frame whilst they were still so hot that they blistered the 
hands. He pointed out the * Lapwing’ as being made from 
some fine timber, and he told me of the teak and oak he had 
had from the breaking up of one of the old sailing men-of-war, 

It was springlike the next morning, and buds were copper 
and black and pink. I walked to the other end of the estuary, 
where the breaking-up yard had been. It is a small sandy 
beach at the edge of the Pool, close to the village. There were 
three boats there. The oldest was the * Olive Annie "—the 
names are slurred together so that it sounds vaguely Italian~ 
and she had changed greatly during the winter. She was now 
no more than a skeleton. Between the ribs were pools of 
water, and the framework made a cage against the sky. There 
were no boards left, and it was quite open. Beyond it you 
could see the mud and the channel of the river at low tide 
and the low line of the dunes. The sand-barges were loading 
on a bank. They go out on each tide, and at night it must 
be one of the strangest jobs, sitting on a sandbank surrounded 
by water and darkness in a tiny circle of light, which gleams 
perhaps on a jelly-fish or is caught by a star-fish, as you wait 
for the tide to take you off. 

One of the other hulks had lost its stern, and you could look 
through it as though it were a tunnel. The bare frames were 
stuck with rivets which pointed in all directions, like savage 
needle teeth. They added to the impression that the low 
cliffs enclosed the workshop of a modern sculptor in metal, 
who worked on an enormous scale. An anchor was embedded 
deep in the sand, the end of one of the arms just showing. 
Ihe stock had rusted to a walnut-colour, had worn thin in the 
middle, and was covered with knobs. The shore was very 
wet, and each step pressed the moisture out of a pad of sand, 
into which the water seeped back as soon as the pressure was 
lifted. The tide had scooped around conical shells, so that 
they capped small towers of sand and formed miniature castles 
surrounded by moats. In its wetness the beach shone, and the 
wandering lines and thick bulks of the wrecks were black 
against it. These timbers, oak and teak and Oregon pine, 
were lifeless; they were bones in the desert. The ‘ Olivani’ 
is dead. 
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fue movement for an advance of wages continues to spread. Large 
numbers of people employed in the woollen-manufacture at Batley, 
Dewsbury, and other adjacent places, struck for an increase. Some 
of the masters who had orders on hand immediately acceded to the 
demand; but others have stood out. . rhe Barnstaple carpenters 
ask for an increase of threepence a day. At Manchester the porters 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire and East Lancashire Railway 
Companies have asked for an increase of 15 per cent. ... The 
Sunderland shipwrights say they must have Ss. a day in future—an 
advance of 6d. OVer the recent rise... . 

The shipwrights of Bristol, and the men employed at severa! large 
factories, have struck. In some cases their demands have been agreed 
to. The workmen talk of forming a “ union.” 

The birth of another Prince gives additional interest to our Court 
record. Nearly to the last moment Queen Victoria continued to appear 
in public. ,.. The news was made known to the town by the firing 
of the Park and Towers guns, At three o’clock a Privy Council 
was held, and it was ordered that a form of thanksgiving for the 
Queen’s safe delivery, to be prepared by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
should be used in all the churches on Sunday next. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


In The Cathedral. By T. S. Eliot. (Old Vic.)——Red 
Headed Blonde. By Val Guest. (Vaudeville.) 

One of the many things which excited those who saw at Canterbury 
eighteen years ago the first production of T. S Eliot’s first play was 
hishandling of a chorus. Most of the explicitly “poetical’’ verse in the 
Jay is given to the chorus, and sections of this have passed into the 
anthologies, where they may be read with much pleasure. But 
now I am certain that one of the first things that must strike those 
who come fresh to the play at the Old Vic is the remoteness of the 
chorus from the action—that and the over-elaboration, as it now 
seems, of the language for the chorus. 
regards it now as “‘a periphrastic study in a worn-out poetical 
fashion."’ 1 do not know; but in Robert Helpmann’s admirable 
production, for all the distributing of lines among individuals and 


the cutting of unison-speaking to a minimum, the chorus is more of 


a distraction than anything else. 

Time and the atmosphere of a large theatre work other changes. 
Murder In The Cathedral is no less a religious play than it was in the 
beginning. but on the stage of the Old Vic it becomes more generally 
and less particularly so; and the liturgical references and corres- 
pondences seem to recede into the background while the character 
of Becket comes further into the foreground. Robert Donat s 
performance is superb, and provides a perfect illustration of how an 


actor with an intelligence to match emotion can fill out in terms of 


character a personage which has come rather sketchily from its 
creator’s imagination. Becket here is a man who has known, and 
who still understands in full, the world of pleasure, power and policy. 
He is palpably such a man: the audience does not have to take it on 
trust. But now he is destined for death and martyrdom, and nothing 
could seem more natural than this, for a modern and secular audience, 
unnatural acquiescence. 

Iam convinced that many a man whose antipathy only would be 
roused by a reading of the play finds instead his sympathy fully 
engaged by Mr. Donat’s playing of the principal part. His is a 
voice which has been missed too long and it is more than welcome 
back. The occasion is notable because it returns one of our finest 
actors, and also because it brings Mr. Eliot’s first play into the 
repertory of what is in effect our national theatre. What is one to 
say of that? On balance, that it well deserves a place there, and that 
it is strong enough, in spite of what, in view of the author’s later 
development as a dramatist, must be acknowledged as local weak- 
nesses, to hold it. There is another curious change to record in one’s 
angle of appreciation. At two points in the play characters step 
forward and address the audience directly, and in prose: Becket 
in his Christmas sermon and the Knights in the speeches after the 


assassination. These apparent fractures of dramatic illusion, of 


mood and of verbal texture I had thought to be serious flaws: now 
Isee them as the opposite, and this in spite of a quirk in production 
which so broadens towards burlesque the comedy of the Knights 
that the essential satire of their speeches could never be grasped 
by anyone unfamiliar with the play. 

* cl ” “« 

There is little enough to commend Mr, Guest’s new comedy, or 
‘*farcical comedy’’ as it is described in the programme, apart from 
the high-pitched vivacity of Yolande Donlan and the low-toned 
tenacity of Naunton Wayne. It begins as a farce with a promising 
situation: a blonde film star has been brought from Hollywood to 
London at vast expense to sing and dance in an English musical 
comedy (apparently of the type which was done to death, not before 
time, by Oklahoma and other such cheerful, well-drilled bruisers), 
but the reception committee discovers not only that this blonde is a 
red-head. but also that she can neither sing nor dance. The joke 
is spun out at considerable length in alternating and mutually 
destructive moods of comedy and farce, but the vivacity of the text 
does not, unhappily, equal that of Miss Donlan. 


IAIN HAMILTON, 
BALLET 


Ballets Jooss. (Sadler’s Wells.) 

Ir must be about six years since the Ballets Jooss last appeared in 
London, and then its fame rested chiefly upon two ballets—both 
composed in 1932—The Green Table and The Big City. By their 
side the rest of the repertoire appeared relatively trivial and repeti- 
tive, and so one could not help being most curious as to whether 
the two fine works would still retain their power, and whether Jooss, 
since his return to Germany, would have been able to create anything 
of similar quality. 


Perhaps Mr. Eliot himself 


Let us dispense with disagreeable matters first and briefly say that 
the two new ballets Song of Youth, and Colombinade, presented on 
Tuesday night, were boring, shapeless and eminently self-conscious. 
But further new ballets will be given during the season, and it may 
be that Jooss is saving the best of his fresh offerings for the last. 
In any case it is a great rarity for anyone to be able to claim that he 
has made a real and lasting contribution to his profession or art; 
that in his own particular line he has created a masterpiece—and I 
use this word with the deepest respect for its significance. Jooss 
may, with every justification, claim this very thing, for The Green 
Table is a masterpiece, and, if he never again equals or even 
approaches it, its choreographer has earned our lasting gratitude and 
admiration. 

The satirical comment of the ballet remains, unhappily, as topical 
today as when it was created twenty years ago ; but the power and 
poignancy of The Green Table are quite independent of this fact, for, 
like all great works of art, it has the quality of timelessness. More- 
over, it demonstrates what all real ballet-lovers believe, that dancing 
is worthy of the most profound human themes, and need not neces- 
sarily be confined to mythological, romantic or light-hearted stories. 
Is it too much to hope that some rising choreographer will heed 
Kurt Jooss’s lesson, and whether through traditional or unorthodox 
means, aim sometimes at a subject of such serious import. 

LILLIAN BROWSE, 


CINEMA 
The Final Test. (Odeon.)——The Battle of Stalingrad. 
Arch Pavilion.)}——-The Naked Spur. (Empire.) 

The Final Test is admirably directed by Mr. Anthony Asquith, 
admirably written by Mr. Terence Rattigan and admirably acted by 
Mr. Jack Warner, Miss Adrianne Allen, Mr. Robert Morley, Mr. 
Ray Jackson and Miss Brenda Bruce. It is a comedy centering on 
that dearest and most obscure of all English sports, cricket, Mr. 
Warner taking his place at the wicket in the company of Hutton, 
Compton, Bedser, Evans, Laker and Washbrook—though, let me 
hasten to add lest I be drummed out of the Oval, not all at the same 
time. As his son who prefers poetry to cricket, who remorsefully but 
nevertheless stubbornly decides to visit his favourite poet at Henley 
rather than see his father play in his final Test Match, Mr. Jackson 
gives an excellent performance, all the courage, tactlessness and 
confusion of youth sensitively defined. 

As his auntie who is just as bored as he with cricket but has better 
manners, Miss Allen is the prototype of all aunties, and I would 
particularly commend her to you when she is looking, in a drugged 
but optimistic way, at a turgid poetic drama on the TV. She is 
completely endearing. Mr. Morley, backed up by Miss Joan 
Swinstead, adds a flamboyancy, an extravagant note to an otherwise 
placid piece ; driving in an open roadster, wearing a boiler suit and 
a little boy’s cap which provides that touch of eccentricity so dear to 
English hearts. Often witty, always undeviatingly amiable, this is 
a delightful film, a simple friendly film full of national jokes which, 
as no other country could possibly share them, give one the com- 
fortable relaxed feeling of being at home and liking it there. 

There is nothing comfortable or relaxed about The Battle of 
Stalingrad, a Russian semi-documentary semi-fictional account of 
the great®siege. The battle scenes, taken from German and Russian 
newsreels, give a superb, inspiring, soul-shattering record of what 
the city suffered, and once again those who live vicariously through 
these appalling episodes in history can only marvel, with humility, 
at the enduring spirit of man. Between the scenes of carnage, 
and bathed in a reverent hush, Stalin, portrayed with startling 
exactitude by M. Dieky, is shown gently guiding his armies over 
maps and diagrams, a benevolent figure, pipe in hand, courteously 
asking his sycophants whether they approve his plans. Yes, they 
say. Hitler is also seen doing the same thing in a much louder 
voice, and never has there been more vividly presented the disparity 
between the issuing and the carrying out of commands—two men 
with two maps in two safe places sending two million other men 
to hell beyond description. 

Much as I deplore Mr. James Stewart’s escape from his responsi- 
bilities into the lazy histrionics of the Western, I must admit that 
in The Naked Spur he seizes every opportunity to act with all his 
familiar subtlety. Though following a paper pattern cut by countless 
cowboys before him, he gives his hero a plausible personality, a 
face across which quite complicated thoughts can be seen travelling 
at speed, a body with a heart and mind as well as a horse and gun. 
As an embittered rancher whose farm has been sold in his absence 
by the gir! who promised to marry him, Mr. Stewart, seeking money 
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to buy it back, pursues a murderer for whom there is a “‘dead or 
alive’’ reward. He is joined by a dishonourably discharged cavalry- 
man, Mr. Ralph Meeker, and an old prospector, Mr. Millard 
Mitchell. The villain who, captured at last, tries on the journey 
home to set one man against another, is Mr. Robert Ryan, an 
actor who brings to wickedness an air of gaiety and enjoyment which 
is delightfully amoral. The lady involved is Miss Janet Leigh. 
Not so lethally violent as most Westerns, the corpses, though 
numerous, being less recklessly and casually strewn across the 
screen, the film is a taut exciting affair, well written, beautifully 
photographed and smoothly directed by Mr. Anthony Mann. 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 

Mozart's “La Finta Giardiniera’’ 

**T atso heard an opera buffa by the wonderful genius Mozart; 
it is called La Finta Giardiniera, There were flames of genius 
flickering here and there, but they did not combine to make that 
still, small altar fire that rises in clouds of incense to heaven and 
makes a fragrance pleasing to the gods.’’ Not quite; but in the 
journalese of 1775 Herr Christian Schubart was expressing the 
same judgement of Mozart's serio-comic opera as the modern 
listener’s. The performance of La Finta Giardiniera (rendered by 
one of our staidest contemporaries as The Bogus Landgirl) by the 
Impresario Society at King George's Hall last week gave most of 
us an opportunity never enjoyed before; and the quality of the 
singing and of the Haydn's Orchestra's playing under Dr. Ucko 
and Frank Dunlop’s solution of many difficult problems of pro- 
duction were most praiseworthy. 

The difficulty about the work as a whole lies in the fact that it 
is neither serious nor wholly comic, nor even, as it must often 
appear to the modern listener, the parody of a tragedy. There are 
characters from the commedia dell’arte, certainly; the Podesta is 
Pantaloon, and Serpetta plainly means to end as the serva padrona, 
standing as she does half-way between the mere type-figure and 
Mozart's great soubrettes, Susanna and Despina. He himself, the 
nineteen-year-old maestro, divided the characters as *‘serious’’— 
Arminda and Ramiro—and *‘comic’’—the rest of the cast. To us the 
division seems arbitrary, and in fact probably described the vocal 
rather than the psychological characteristics of each part. Mozart 
was never a revolutionary, and at this stage in his career accepted 
any conventions within which he could work for what he most 
wanted, a hearing. The long formal arias, which compose the main 
musical substance of the work, present a problem to the producer, 
who must somehow lend the other characters on the stage some 
semblance of interest and even employ the singer concerned during 
the orchestral ritornelli. This was excellently managed in these 
performances, without recourse to the fussy and irrelevant by-play 
which is too common a solution of the problem. The arias them- 
selves vary from the tragic to the burlesque, and include many 
variations of the comic—from Sandrina’s typical soubrette airs to 
Belfiore’s genealogical boastings (so closely akin to Offenbach and 
Sullivan) and Nardo’s parody of foreigners’ outlandish ways. 

The eventual lunatic distraction of the main pair of lovers, Violante 
and Belfiore, is only the climax to a series of situations in which each 
of the characters is perpetually distraught and puzzled as to what 
to do for his or her best. In fact the opera is one long hymn of most 
un-Platonic aporia. The nocturnal scene in the wood was rendered 
doubly ludicrous by the smallness of the stage and the absence of 
anything resembling trees which might conceal one character from 
another; but this was only a matter of degree. The eighteenth 
century found all madness funny, but we do not; so that when two 
of the characters announce that they are Hercules and the Medusa, 
and Mozart's contemporaries no doubt really. began to crack their 
sides, we think the joke has gone far enough and is degenerating into 
mere silliness. Fortunately this finale of Act 2 happens to be 
musically one of the most interesting moments in the opera, a large- 
scale dialogue where Mozart can for a moment spread himself and 
gives an earnest of the great ensembles of his maturity. 

The most distinguished singing of the evening came from Jeannette 
Sinclair in the travesti part of Ramiro. Both the voice itself and the 
style of singing promise what should be a fine operatic future. 
Eilidh McNab sang and acted Violante with charm and musical 
sensibility. Leslie Fyson, who sang Belfiore, has a good small- 
scale (but robust-type) tenor voice which he uses well, and Niven 
Miller made an excellent comic servant, who would be better still if 
he could achieve a more forward delivery. All these singers were at 
home in the small hall, where there was no need to force their voices 

and hew much higher a standard of singing we might enjoy if opera 
could more often be given in small theatres! 

MARTIN COOPER, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


WHEN I used to shoot regularly, a distant wood was one of my 
favourite haunts. It was a great place for wood-pigeons. Rabbits 
were abundant there, and sometimes an old cock pheasant rose on the 
verge of the bracken and startled me with the explosion of his flight, 
I remember I shot eight woodcock on the same slope. Since then I 
have changed my habits and put away the gun, and for that reason 
the wood has not known me since, but, passing the spot on a warm 
Sunday afternoon, we decided to picnic there, and I trod the old 
familiar ground again. I have been told never to go back to places 
in which I once found delight, and I feel there is some justification 
for the advice. The wood has all but gone. Here and there a rotting 
pine stands on a hillock. Heather and scrub compete for space in 
a jungle of debris and rotting stumps. The ground is ploughed in 
places by the wheels of tree-hauling equipment. Sometimes a flight 
of pigeons goes over or a curlew bubbles on the bare skyline, but 
nothing lives there now but a fox or two and a few stoats. | am 
sorry for the farmer whose kitchen-windows overlook the scene. He 
must have enjoyed the crowing of the pheasant and the gentle nodding 
of the trees in the wind, and he has nothing to look at now but a 
devastation like a_ battlefield. 
Falcon’s Flight 

While I have never seen a Gyr falcon, and have only watched 
peregrines at an extreme range, I think that few birds of the falcon 
breed can have more fascinating and graceful flight than the kestrel. 
The wonderful sailing and planing would do credit to any sea-bird, 
Just when one is making the comparison the kestrel takes a long, 
swift and oblique dive—not a stoop, but a dive that takes him across 
country for half a mile—and then he swings up into the higher air again 
without so much as a beat of his wings. To see a kestrel hovering 
and stooping one would think that he never finds food, for he seems 
to alight rarely. His hovering is second nature, and half his stoops 
are false. Only when one examines the ground beneath the trees 
adjoining his nest does one realise how lethal he can be, how tireless 
the pair are in feeding their young, but, even so, [ still like to think 
that half the kestrel’s flying is for the sheer delight in sweeping down 
through the sky, feeling that rush of air as he turns and rises at the 
imperceptible flexing of a wing-tip. 
The Passing Rain 

One large black cloud came over from the direction of the sea. 
The sky was otherwise clear, but somehow the sunlight did not catch 
the side of the cloud that was visible from the place in which | stood. 
It came sailing on, turning from black to purple and then to grey, but 
looking just as capable of drenching the entire countryside as it had 
done when I first caught sight of it. I saw its shadow crossing a 
ploughed field and then a pasture. Sheep that had seemed white turned 
grey, and their lambs vanished and reappeared as the shadow went 
slowly over the white farm, the quarry cliffs, the gorse and the little 
wood, In a quarter of an hour that cloud was still in sight, journeying 
up over a far-away hill. The sun had managed to light its stern now, 
and beneath the great bulk of vapour I could see what must have 
been rain, a curtain or barrier of almost vertical rods. I could imagine 
the rain driving into hedges, beating over dead bracken and dancing on 
the slates of a distant town, but I stood without a hat or a coat, 
thankful that the black beast had passed. 
Hungry Birds 

Writing from Diss, Norfolk, Mr. R. R. Scott remarks how the 
exceptional tides of January have altered the life of resident and other 
birds on the east coast, and goes on to mention that he witnessed 
exceptionally large numbers of starlings and gulls feeding on the 
shore. At Minsmere sanctuary and Sizewell large quantities of hard 
fat were washed up by the tide, and heaps of the fat were pecked 
into the shape of rough pyramids and imprinted with the beak-marks of 
hundreds of birds. Many of the birds were so ravenous that they 
could be approached to within a few yards before they would stop 
feeding. I have often marvelled at the apparent tameness of hungry 
birds and remember walking among a flock that included snow 
buntings feeding among domestic fowls in a stackyard on a cold 
winter’s day. The buntings fluttered up and settled again in a few 
seconds, as sparrows might have done. That night the pump froze, 
and we had snow-drifts such as I have not seen since. 
Weeding 

April is a month of germination and growth among weeds as well 
as useful things. Use weed-killers where they can do no harm to 
other plants or pets, and use one of the hormone-stimulating 
preparations on the lawn. I find that the only way to overcome such 
things as groundsel and chickweed is the old-fashioned way—on 
one’s hands and knees—and have come to my desk after a day spent 
entirely on such work. If there is any virtue connected with my 
back-ache it is surely that I have stolen a march on the most fertile 
things in my garden, TAN NIALL. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 162 
Report by Richard Usborne 


Describe evocatively four of the following smells: one of the main 
tents at the Chelsea Flower Show on the third day during a thunder- 
storm; a cricket pavilion that has just been opened again after the 

winter; a basket full of puppies in clean straw; a French café at 

10 a.m.; a London fog; a pomegranate; a country house (at which 

you are a guest) dining-room into which you come for breakfast on 
Sunday in February; a farrier’s shop. Limit 200 words. 

I believe that the senses of smell and taste have their terminals 
boxed in the brain alongside the box of memory terminals, and short 
circuits are frequent. (Journal of Neurology, please copy.) You 
can describe a compound smell by analysing its parts. Or you can 
evoke by scene, giving the reader a scent so well that it brings the 
smell back to him. ** Fog in the eyes and throats of ancient Green- 
wich pensioners, wheezing by the fireside of their wards; fog in the 
stem and bowl of the afternoon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down 
in his close cabin.’” (C. Dickens. Bleak House.) Memory via smell, 
orsmell via memory. Or you can do it by imagery. 

Items, with subjects listed in order of their popularity:— 
Cricket Pavilion just opened after the Winter: 

As if a large colony of mice had overturned a bottle of beer, and, 
after revelling, had anointed their fur with bat-oil and gone to sleep 
in the stuffing of all last season’s pads.—(R. KENNARD DAVIS.) 

Country House Sunday Breakfast in February: 

Smoked haddock is here, and last night's cigar smoke, and the 
smoke of this morning’s reluctant fire. The wind is always in the 
wrong direction, and the melancholy refuse-heaps in the wet garden 
creep unpleasantly through the noble, ill-fitting windows. There 
is a background of stewed tea and drowned coffee. 

—(GRANVILLE GARLEY.) 
A London Fog: 

The conflict in London between sea-port and industry, salt water 
and fresh, beer and railway smoke, finds release and resolution in 
the city’s fog—a river miasma mingling with soot and chemicals to 
torment the unselective nose. It is Oxford overlaid by Birmingham. 

—(C. P. Driver.) 
A French Café at 10 a.m.: 

. and she drank black coffee with croissants and at the bar a 
man was drinking wine I suppose. And you know how it is a fresh 
morning in Paris and in the air are bells and the church of Madeleine 
and its flower market are in a dew and you smoke the first cigarette 
and you feel comfortable in your hairy tweed and your girl smells 
with Chanel.—(Mic. Doury, @ /a HEMINGWAY.) 

A Basket of Puppies: 

The warmth of animals that comes from skin and hair; 

A smell of stables faintly on the air 

Damp muzzle, too, and eager friendly tongue, 

And the clean breath of something very young 

—(W. BERNARD WAKE.) 
Main Tent, Chelsea Flower Show, Third Day in Thunderstorm: 

... the flowers beginning to putrefy and the stale flower-water, 
and with another thunder clash | am transported to a corner of a 
Genoa cemetery on a hot June day, idly watching a gardener pile 
dead wreaths on the rubbish heap. The name of the smell is not 
anticipation but decomposition.—(Mrs. HACKER.) 

A Pomegranate : 

{ cut a pomegranate in half. Behold, a mosaic of light cells, 
blood-tinctured, a miniature window for a Cairo mosque. I sniff 
faint fumes as of dye-stuff, astringent, cold. And, from the golden- 
brown rind, a tannin smell bringing memories of morocco leather, 
sun-warmed saddles, a camel corps.—(M. E. MILLEN.) 

A Farrier’s Shop : 

Ghostly horses snort as red-hot, wrought-nail-rod shoes drop 
sizzling into water-tubs: acrid-smelling coke fumes, sweat, scorched 
hoof and leather-apron, the ammeniated reek of manure: and, in the 
easy shadow, men sit smoking plug tobacco, the breath of their 
gossip powerful.—(M. E. MILLEN.) 

The ladies win all the prizes. First (3) to ‘‘Sawdust Asgold’’; 
£1 each to P. M. and Nancy Gunter (though she has gone away from 
the dining-room in her country house). 

PRIZES 
(SaAwpust ASGOLD) 
Thunderstorm at Chelsea Flower Show: 

Trampled grass recalls fermenting hay. Flower-stands give 
freshness of sawn wood and damp moss to sickliness of expiring 
magnolias. Next health-breathing genista and ribes. Humanity 
exudes mixed grill: rain-soaked cloth, dripping felt, wet rubber, 
scent and cigarettes. Gardener’s new mackintosh dominates even 
hyacinth and narcissus. 

A Café on the Breton Coast, 10 a.m. : 

Through doorway suggestions of seaweed, tar, fish-heads, ozone, 

drains. From kitchen, whiffs of frying fish outwaft the garlic and 
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stale twist of supper. Seamen drinking morning boc have oily 
jersey, sodden boots. At last! My own fragrant café-au-lait 


with golden-brown smell of hot bread! 
A Farrier’s Shop: 

Oh, exhilarating atmosphere of warm horse!, Even blacksmith’s 
sweaty shirt smells clean. There’s good earthiness breathing from 
potato-heap in corner, and from fresh dung swiftly removed. 
Sulphurous gusts drive from the fire; over all is the penetrating 
pungency of singed hoof. 

Sunday Breakfast at a Country House in February: 

Glorious Sunday blend! Aroma of coffee, toast, porridge and 
sausage. Burning logs and sun- warmed hyacinths suggest incense. 
Enter hostess: Scent or soap? Neither. It’s sprig of daphne in 


her coat. Enter host, all peaty tweed, pipe and Colgate. ... But 
feugh! Remove that Cairn! Sorry! It’s stuff vet gave for 
eczema. Open the window, Charles. Ido. Fragrance of morning 


hits like cold hard blade. 
(P. 
Cricket Pavilion (Girls’ School): 

First, the chalk-and-varnish smell of sun-baked lockers; then, 
catching in the throat with the old excitement, the remembered smell 
of all sports days, gym displays and house matches—a blend of damp 
serge, tennis-shoes, the oily-thonginess of bat and lax-stick and— 
surely?—the fruity emanation from perspiring heads! Yes, that 
ribbon by the basin, where the plug-hole gives an occasional hiccup 
of carbolic and verdigris. 

Puppies in Straw: 

All young things have a downy sweetness—a kind of fragrant 
bloom. I always think my puppies smell faintly of chocolate 
Easter-eggs in shavings—there is even the hint of a cardboard 
container—which is the hen-smell even the cleanest straw has. 

Pomegranates 

The pomegranates in our South African garden had a tooled 
leather smell, as of cricket balls kept in a cedar-wood drawer. But 
when you broke them open (oh, never cuf a pomegranate) their 
scent was fresh rather than sweet, like very early morning, or spring 
water welling through wild violets. 

Breakfast in Strathcarron: 

. the toasted oatmeal smell of frying trout, a whiff of turnip off 
the butter, the sharp aromatic kiss of rasp. jelly on yesterday’s 
bap, incense of peat on the hearth—and that lovely permeating 
country smell which is frosted kale, harness and distant midden! 

(Mrs. N. GUNTER) 
Chelsea Flower Show Smell: 

Like mowing and sprinkling the lawn, watering the geranium-tubs 

and airing blankets at the same time. 
Basket of Puppies Smell: 

Like eating hot bread and milk in a hayloft on a warm summer 

evening at sunset. 
Country House Smell: 
My favourite country house smells of very old ghosts making 
mince-pies. 
Farrier’s Shop Smell: 
his is evocative of Guy Fawkes night, plus roast chestnuts, and 
of ironing with a too-hot iron. 


M.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 165 


Set by Maecenas 


The usual prizes are offered for a translation of Catullus’s poem 
printed below, in the style of any one of the following English (and 
Scots) poets: John Donne, Robert Burns, Lord Byron, Coveniry 
Patmore, Lord Tennyson, A, E, Housman, T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas, 


Ille mi par esse deo videtur, 

Iile, si fas est, superare divos, 

Qui sedens adversus identidem te 
Spectat et audit 

Dulce ridentem, misero quod omnis 

Eripit sensus mihi ; nam simul te, 

Lesbia, aspexi, nihil est super mi 
Vocis in ore ; 

Lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artus 

Flamma demanat, sonitu suopte 

Tintinant aures, gemina teguntur 
Lumina nocte. 


Otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est 3 

Otio exultas nimiumque gestis. 

Otium et reges prius et beatas 
Perdidit urbes. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘‘ Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than April 22nd. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of May Ist. 
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The Man Who Was Robinson 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


66 O not be alarmed,” said a Ministry of Education 
pamphlet in as many words or even more, “ if your 
child tells you one morning that he personally built 

the Albert Hall.” The pamphlet was advising parents about 
children (mental development of). Children, said the 
pamphlet, have day-dreams. Do not smack them for 
the liars they are. For the moment they really believe what 
they say. They will grow out of it. 

Even without the help of the pamphlet, I was not alarmed 
when, the other day, my son told me that he had run a mile 
with Mr. Chattaway and beaten him. Unlike Mr. Chattaway, 
my son has flat feet and is six years old. But like Mr. 
Chattaway he has red hair. So the illusion was natural. Red 
hair wins the mile in the Varsity sports. I have red hair. 
Therefore I win the mile, even against Mr. Chattaway. I should 
win the mile, even against Mr. Bannister, who has black hair. 
So flows the dream through my son’s mind, and, with or with- 
out the prompting of the Ministry of Education, I would never 
even dream of smacking that dream into reality. 

But, last Saturday, I really was worried. I had left home 
early to watch Chelsea play—if that is the right word 
Newcastle United when, just ahead of me, in a quiet street, 
I saw an old friend. His bowler hat and his umbrella were 
usual, but the expression on his face was not. It was glow- 
ingly vacant until suddenly he stopped, shook his head and 
began to laugh. Then he saw me and blushed. “ Don’t be 
alarmed,” he said. “I have just hit five successive sixes off 
Macdonald—or maybe Gregory. It makes the walk home pass 
quicker.” 

Over half a pint he told me all. It had begun some time 
back with my friend imagining that it was 1902 and that he 
was Wilfrid Rhodes walking from the Pavilion as eleventh 
man to get those last fifteen runs*against Australia. George 
Herbert Hirst had said to him, “ Lad, we'll get ’em in singles,” 
but he had replied nothing to George Herbert. He had just 
looked straight ahead at the bright green turf and set his jaw. 
He and George Herbert had got ‘em in singles somehow. 

But then, after a time, he had not been Wilfrid Rhodes any 
more. He had been himself, Robinson, going out to bat 
against Australia with only fifteen wanted for victory. 
Robinson, like Rhodes, was a great bowler, it appears, but 
during that match he had been pasted all over the field. 
Further, he had dropped several catches; and now was his 
chance to redeem himself. Sometimes, said my friend, he, 
like Rhodes, had helped to get ‘em in singles. At other times 
he had scored ‘em straight off with three contemptuous sixes. 

Some days, as a variation, he had been Fred Pefry winning 
at Wimbledon—when no one was looking he had actually 
rehearsed jumping over the tennis-net in his own garden—or 
he had been Dempsey fighting Tunney at Chicago, or he had 
been Hobbs and Sutcliffe battling for an hour that evening in 
1926 not merely against the Australians but against the Oval 
pitch as well. But in time he had got tired of this, and so 
it had become not Perry but Robinson who won at Wimbledon, 
not Dempsey but Robinson who fought Tunney—and won— 
not Hobbs and Sutcliffe but Hobbs and Robinson. Very soon 
after that it was Robinson and Hobbs. 

Well, said Robinson sipping his bitter, that was all right. 
After all, few people go to a theatre without coming out as 
Laurence Olivier. “ But it didn’t stop there. By and by, I 
got beyond the stage of projecting myself into real persons 
taking part in real events. Robinson not merely won at 
Wimbledon, like Fred Perry, or batted like Hobbs, or boxed 
rather better than Gene Tunney and much better than Jack 
Dempsey. That was not good enough for him. He began 
to skate like Sonia Henie. Do you know, I was in the local 
the other day, and some of the chaps were arguing about who 
was the best all-round athlete in history. One chap said 





C. B. Fry. Another chap said W. G. Grace; and then, with. 
out thinking I said: * Both of you are forgetting Robinson,’ 
Of course I quickly explained that Robinson was a boy at 
my school who had got in the eleven at fifteen, got in the 
fifteen at sixteen, won the hundred yards four years running, 
captained the racquets pair and been killed in the First 
World War. But that was an awkward moment.” 

But Robinson had not profited from it. Within a few days 
he had been at it again, and worse than before. He had, 
it appeared, retired from cricket with a record number of 
centuries to his name and entered Parliament where he became 
Prime Minister in a few weeks. Then the Australians had 
come over again with this Gregory and Macdonald lot and 
had massacred everything that came their way. The counties 
went down by an innings and several hundred and, in the 
First Test, England went down by an innings, several thousand 
and abounding disgrace. By a fluke, England won the Second 
Test because it rained like anything in the fourth innings and 
Verity was on form. The Third and Fourth Tests were drawn 
because England, with one wicket left and 500 runs to get, 
was saved by rain. So it came to the last Test Match at 
the Oval in settled sunny weather and the odds one million 
to one on an Australian victory. 

Then it is announced that, with Parliament in_ recess, 
Robinson will come back to captain England. He wins the 
toss. He goes in first with Hobbs. He hits thirty-six off 
Gregory’s first over. With Hobbs neatly snatching a single, 
Robinson hits thirty off Macdonald’s first over. At this 
moment, in a quiet Middlesex road, on the way from the 
station, he shakes himself into a laugh, sees me and blushes. 

“What on earth,” asked Robinson, “am I to do? That 
wretched Test Match gets itself over in two days. I and Hobbs 
put on 556 for the first wicket—-just to be sure of breaking the 
record. I then astound everyone in this timeless Test by 
declaring. and after I have run out Bardsley from cover point 
in the first over and caught Macartney at slip in the second, 
Larwood gets his tail up and runs through the side. Somehow 
the Australians manage to scrape together a couple of hundred 
in the second innings, but the end is so obvious that no one 
bothers to turn up to watch. What's worse. I'm bored too.” 

You can imagine that all this alarmed me. The Ministry of 
Education may tell parents that children will eventually grow 
out of these day-dreams and become normal. Yet here was 
Robinson, a middle-aged man, on his way from the City, 
hitting Gregory—or Macdonald—for five successive sixes. Do 
you blame me for worrying about my six-year-old son who had 
just beaten Mr. Chattaway in the Mile ? 

I left my friend Robinson, I left Chelsea. I left Newcastle 
United to their own devices and hurried home to put my son 
in touch with reality. I told him about Hutton who as a 
schoolboy had watched Bradman make that record-breaking 
score at Leeds and then, only a few years later, had made his 
own record-breaking score at the Oval. I told him about Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe. More, I told him about Holmes and Sutcliffe and 
their record-breaking first-wicket stand against Essex which 
would not have been a record if the scorer had not conveniently 
found a missing run. I told him about Ronnie Poulton. | 
told him about C. B. Fry. Above all, I found myself telling 
him about that wonderful match at Twickenham in 1924 when 
three minutes from time the unbeaten All Blacks were leading 
England by 17 points to 13. There was a scrum on the England 
line, the ball came back to me and, with a sidestep | had 
practised all summer on the sands against my baby brother, I 
went through Porter’s lot like a knife through butter, ran the 
length of the field, scored between the post and watched Tom 
Voyce, or somebody, convert. My son was quite interested. 
“ But,” he said, “ you should have seen me beat Mr, Chattaway 
in the Mile.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


LETTERS TO 


Mr. Wilson Harris 


Sirn,—Referring to your announcement that Mr. Wilson Harris would 
retire from the Editorship of the Spectator at the end of March, as a 
subscriber for many years past, I should not like to let the opportunity 
pass of expressing, in your journal, my admiration and appreciation 
of all that he has done to carry on the great traditions which he 
inherited. After reading each issue, one felt one had been given an 
interesting, tolerant and wise survey of current events; to which was 
added much interesting correspondence, and book reviews by experts 
in the particular field concerned. 

1 feel sure that these views will be shared by very many of your 
readers, who will wish Mr. Wilson Harris many years of health and 
strength to enjoy increased leisure.—-Yours faithfully, 


B. LINNEY. 
6, St. Helen’s Road, Dringhouses, York 
Federation 
Sir. With the Southern Rhodesian referendum on the question of 


federation immediately upon us, | with many of your readers will be 
feeling that last-minute powerlessness to alter a probable decision 
in its favour; yet at the same time wondering whether any last-minute 


words to the electors in question will, or will not, do any good. 
1 realise it is no good communicating to Salisbury at the last 
minute, as the matter is in the hands of God. But as a clue to a 


rightful attitude in the next months, would your readers think the 
following message was on the right lines, which | had intended to 
send signed by Members of both sides at Westminster ? 

‘If a civilisation is truly superior, and secure in that superiority, 
then surely it need not be arrogant or unkind. If the majority of 
Africans are still, according to their culture. our children, let us at 
least not make them into psychological problems by an attitude we 
would not show to our own families 

“We recognise that this racial problem 
and it is not only settlers overseas who produce it; we 
that there is less excuse for it here. where we are not swimming in the 
sea of the majority nor administering new farms in pioneer mood nor 
building up businesses in growing towns in a new country 

“We submit that you are running into trouble if you cut off from 
in hotels, trains, public meeting-places and 
truly educated, and it is surely 
recognised that they are not merely a minute proportion 

African communities We imagine that the majority 
citizens of Southern Rhodesia are determined to vote for 
Federation on Thursday. Whether this be in fact the case or not, we 
feel it to be our duty to show our realisation of the fact that, Federation 


even in England, 
recognise 


eXists 


100 


the European way of life 
homes -those Africans who are 
to de 
of your 


of you 


or no Federation, you have a race problem of the greatest magnitude 
which a Mother Country of your own stock, though far in the distance, 
can help you over, and ought to be able to help you over. 

“We emphasise firstly the importance of putting the educated 
African on your own level; that you will otherwise him under- 
ground into vicious movements: and that, turthermore, the aspiration 
Scheme, has 


lose 


Federal 


towards true partnership, as expressed in the 

this as its prerequisite Ihe reason why we ask you at the last minute 
to reconsider your decision is that we consider from recent personal 
experience that in the present mood of Africans to proceed with 


Federation, short of such improvements in the individual territories con- 
cerned. will be to court a dangerous deterioration in race relations. 

‘What we speak of requires, in the first place, not legislation but 
a change of heart, and we recognise that this change of heart must 
take place between Lake Tanganyika and the Limpopo but 
in suburban villas in London and the great homes of England in 
the deep country. We ask you to think of us as not proud in advising 
but aware that none of us have yet properly sorted out this question of 


not only 


human relationship especially in a multi-racial society.” 
Yours faithfully, Noet-BUXTON 
Bury Farm, Upshire, Waltham Abbe) 

Sik.--That the surgeon Sir Godfrey Huggins knows what is best for 


the patient will no doubt be proved when the referendum vote on 
Federation, taken on April 9th, is known. There is no doubt, 
however, that a very large number of votes will also be cast against 
Federation chiefly by the older Rhodesians and Africaners, and fot 


reasons exactly opposite to the objections raised by the British Labour 


part 

[hat the British Government wishes to form a strong British block in 
Central South Africa, and thereafter give it Dominion status, is the 
chiel argument of the pro-federationists, but what they rarely mention 
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is that this Dominion must be a black one just as soon as the Africans 
have been educated up to franchise status. Sir Godfrey has said that 
our choice lies between a black State within federation or a black State 
outside federation. What, asks the Old Rhodesian, is going to be the 
attitude of a black majority to a white minority, our children, in the 
years to come ? 

Southern Rhodesia, which was taken by force of arms, has 140,000 
whites and 1,500,000 blacks. The whites have freehold title to half 
the land. They are asked to federate with two mandated territories, 
Nyasaland with 2,000,000 blacks and 6,000 whites almost all of whom 
are officials, and with Northern Rhodesia with 1,500,000 blacks and 
40,000 odd whites, 18,000 of which are workers in the copper mines 
and half the remainder either officials or railway-men. There remain 
probably not more than 5,000 adult white males with a private interest 
in the two countries. 

Sir Godfrey has said that there will be no white settlement in 
Nayasaland; and Barotziland, a very large province of Northern 
Rhodesia, has a treaty with Queen Victoria to the same effect. which 
he will uphold. In Northern Rhodesia ninety-three per cent. of the 
land is held already by Africans, and the remaining seven per cent. 
may only be held under lease by Europeans. There is no freehold 
title for Europeans in mandated territory. The Old Rhodesian asks 
himself: Why must I take these black nations into the social framework 
which I have built for myself and my native population, and submit 
such things as agriculture and immigration to the rule of a Federal 
parliament, the former meaning the sharing of orderly marketing so 
hardly won and the latter perhaps unhappiness and industrial unrest 
to a happy native population told by half-educated Africans that they 
are unhappy ? What again will happen if | don't?) White immigration 
in Southern Rhodesia is at a far faster percentage-rate than black 
natural increase, and the anti-federationist looks forward to a Southern 
Rhodesia Dominion at no very distant date, with his native population 
as a junior parfer happy in the prosperity that the white man has 
brought inte existence. 

Why cannot a black Dominion be formed from the Sudan to the 
Zambesi? The Old Rhodesian does not care for the Colonial system 
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—_ 
of administration, with its allowing of fire-arms and too much 
political consciousness for the uneducated. He regards Mau Mau as 
the direct result of this, and suspects that he is being asked to take 
over a position already getting out of hand; and at the same time 
his hands are to be tied before dealing with it. Why else is he asked 
to federate with another race whose customs, traditions, culture, moral 
standards, family life, economic outlook and almost every other aspect 
of life are entirely divorced from, and contrary to, his own, by a race 
that does not want to federate with him ?—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. HuGues. 

Melrose P.O., Hunters Road, Southern Rhodesia. 


An African Lily 


Sir,—-Because Sir Compton Mackenzie writes of the accurate informa- 
tion to be found in Mrs. Constable Maxwell's evidently enchanting 
book, Lilies in Their Homes, | feel impelled to join issue, albeit very 
mildly, with the statement that “lilies are not found in Africa.” 
Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening records: “ Agapanthus. Ord. 
Liliaceae. African Lily.” If this beautiful native of the Cape of Good 
Hope is not a lily, what is it ?—Yours faithfully, G. KIRKBRIDE 
Meres Vean, Mullion, Helston, Cornwall. 


Television and Reading 


Sir,—May I add an observation to Mr. Geoffrey Faber’s thoughtful 
and somewhat consoling review of the present difficulties confronting 
publishers, and with them their authors. I have recently returned 
from a three-months visit to the U.S.A., my eighteenth to that country. 
When I was there three years ago, television had scarcely come into 
view. This time I found that it had invaded most American homes 
to the degree that a perfect host felt it was necessary to provide a set 
in a guest’s bedroom. As an author I looked with an unfriendly eye 
upon this new visual aid to mental laziness, as evinced in the 
enormous growth of the picture Press. 

But after some weeks of observation I began to draw comfort from 
this innovation. I came to the conclusion that perhaps television 
might prove the booklover’s friend. The cinemas and theatres in 
U.S.A. have gravely suffered from television. More and more people 
stay at home, thereby saving money and themselves trying journeys 
in winter through the subarctic climate. What happened indoors ? 
The television was turned on. It does not necessitate a darkened room, 
and, since many persons have acquired the habit of reading while the 
radio is playing, some members of the family read their books. 
I noticed also that, after a selection of items of interest had been 
seen, the television was turned off and those who had remained indoors 
turned to other interests. As they were at home, teading was one of 
these. It is quite possible. therefore, that, so far from diminishing the 
reading public, television may increase it. 

There is yet another aspect of publishing and book-reading in which 
we on this side of the Atlantic seem better off than our American 
cousins, In the United States there is an almost complete absence of 
the reprint. In Britain an established author, after twenty or 
thirty years of steady production and the accumulation of a faithful 
public—and how faithful that public is in contrast with any other ! 
may expect in his later years of reduced output a not negligible income 
from the reprinting of his books. It is not only a comfortable asset 
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at the close of a career; it is also a steady factor in the hazardous 
business of publishing. I do ‘not know of a single American author 
living today who could live on the proceeds of his back books, for, 
whereas he may once experience the fat dividend of a Book of the 
Month selection, there does not exist, and there is not likely to exist, 
any such body as the Book of the Twelve Months. 

In England publishing is less of a gamble, with all its difficulties, 
owing to a steadiness and affection shown by the reading public. ft 
is still an individual affection, as Mr. Faber reveals with his remarkable 
figures of personal sales. It will remain so as long as publishers con- 
tinue to maintain their individuality as men of taste nicely balancing 
a business instinct with an enterprising love of literature.—Yours 
faithfully, Ceci, Roperts. 

Palazzo Vairo, Alassio, Italy. 


Post-War Credits 


Sir,~—With regard to the present limited field of payment of post-war 
credits, only the Chancellor knows whether, in the forthcoming 
Budget, the present age limit of sixty-five for men will be reduced, 
I feel, however, that the following point is worthy of consideration, 
In the case of couples who were married before the outbreak of the 
last war the majority of them paid Income Tax on a joint assessment, 
Consequently the additional tax-deduction affected both husband and 
wife. In cases where the wife is older than the husband hardship 
arises. Many men are retired compulsorily at the age of sixty with a 
consequent heavy reduction in income. Where a man is sixty and his 
wife sixty-five, there is at present no prospect of cashing the credits 
for another five years, when the wife (if she lives so long) will then be 
aged seventy. A single woman can obtain repayment at the age of 
sixty, and it is from this age (whether one is married or single) that 
extra comforts are needed, and for these repayment would help to 
provide, 

I suggest therefore that, commencing this year, repayment might be 
authorised in those cases where either the husband or wife has 
attained the age of sixty-five years.—Yours faithfully, E. T. Cox. 

20 Victoria Square, Clifton, Bristol, 8. 


Outward Bound Trust 


Sir,—I wonder if you would bring to the attention of your readers a 
“mistake which was made in the last line of the review by Richard 
Garnett on F. Spencer Chapman's book Living Dangerously. It is 
wrong to write that the Outward Bound Trust provides adventurous 
holidays for children. In fact the boys who are admitted range from 
fifteen-and-a-half to twenty years old. Many come from schools, 
both public and secondary, but even more come from industry and all 
walks of life. Incidentally, it might be of interest to readers to know 
that, in these days of high prices, the Outward Bound Trust is able to 
offer a number of bursaries to cover a part or all of the fees, and, of 
course, Mr. Spencer Chapman is a member of the Council of the Out- 
ward Bound Trust.—Yours faithfully, 
A. ARNOLD-BROWN. 
Outward Bound Mountain School, Eskdale, Cumberland. 


Dean Farrar 
Sirn,— Your correspondent has, I think, confused two Masters of 
Trinity: the Rev. Dr. William Hepworth Thompson (1866-1886), 
formerly Regius Professor of Greek and Canon of Ely, of whom there 
is a notable sketch in A. C. Benson's Essays (1896), pp. 238-251; and 
Sir Joseph John Thomson, O.M., F.R.S. (1918-1940), formerly 
Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics. He would have been 
on stronger ground had he observed that Dr. Farrar’s first name was 
“ Frederic,” and not “ Frederick.”—-Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES SMYTH 
St. Margaret's Rectory, 20 Dean's Yard, S.W.1. 


Juliet at the Party 


Sir,—I failed to observe Mr. Devine’s back-handed compliment to my 
hearing, and the accompanying aspersions upon my vision, until my 
friends began to felicitate me upon the one and commiserate with me 
upon the other. I do remember that, to my eyes, Juliet seemed dressed 
in a bluish or greenish black, and therefore not properly gowned for a 
funeral, as | suggested. But she still seems to me to have been even 
more improperly dressed for an evening party at which her engagement 
was to be announced. On such an occasion a girl of fourteen, who must 
at all costs stand out from the rest of the women on the stage, might 
have been dressed all in white—unless “ blue-green” or “ indigo” was 
in fact the colour proper to betrothals in mediaeval Italy.—Yours 
faithfully, MARTIN Cooper. 

16 St. John’s Wood Court, N.W.8&. 
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Schweppshire shows the Way—2 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SLUMBERCRAM 
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(SLEEP 


It was our pioncer educationist Monteschworri who 
first shouted EAT CAKE NOISILY to her infant 
charges in order, by counter-suggestion and ecneral 
Reacting Against, to ensure stubborn silence and 
Using the same_ technique, 


peace at tea-times. 


the Youth-boss or Magister of our 
Schwepponomics begins his seminar by ordering his 
students to keep on the alert. During the deep sleep 
which immediately follows, the paths to deeper 
knowledge are unblocked, diagrams and television 


demonstrations are felt rather than merely seen, and 


a simple repetition, if necessary by gramophone, of 


Euclid Book Six, the Law of Demand Curves, or the 
influence of Jane Austen, is indelibly printed on the 
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school of 
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more delicately receptive under-cortex or deeper 
matrix —to put it in the simplest possible language 


— of the student mind. 
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The Eternal Game 
The Echoing Grove. By Rosamond Lehmann. (Collins. 12s, 6d.) 


Miss LEHMANN is an exceedingly brave woman. An experienced 
novelist, she knows as well as anyone that the traditional foundation- 
stones of the novel, dumped in three solid lumps, are : the story, the 
plot, and the characters. In other words, the reader must be kept 
wondering what will happen next, what combination of circumstances 
will determine the happenings, and what kind of people will be fated 
to endure (or to enjoy) them. Miss Lehmann’s courage consists in 
her deliberate rejection of the first two of these requirements. We 
are told almost from the word go that the hero of her novel has died ; 
and almost from the word go the attentive reader can discern that 
he has been involved in a momentous love-affair with one of the two 
heroines, sisters, the other one being his wife. Thus there is no story, 
properly speaking, in the sense of suspense, and no plot, either, 
since we have already been informed with reckless candour what to 
expect. The rest of the book can be only an unravelling backwards, 
and must depend for its aesthetic success upon the third requirement, 
the creation of character, or evocation of personality, and the reper- 
cussions which so complicated a state of human relationships is 
likely to produce. What echoes, in short, will vibrate through this 
grove ? 

There are moments when, for all her skill, Miss Lehmann seems to 
fumble. The subsidiary characters, with the exception of Rob 
Edwards, remain so dim that many of them might well have been 
eliminated. Madeleine, the wife (or, rather, widow), never comes 
through very clearly, however clearly Miss Lehmann may have 
visualised her in her own mind. Dinah, the sister and sister-in-law, 
a much more difficult proposition, stands out far more vividly : 
one of those desperate, self-destroying natures presented in modern 
dress : 

** Hands thrust in the pockets of her slacks, heels braced in the 
shaggy wool hearthrug, she tipped slowly back until her shoulders 
touched the mantelshelf; and in this position said with harsh 
flippancy....”’ 


She is talking to Rickie, her brother-in-law and about-to-be lover. 
Miss Lehmann does not fumble here. The section entitled ** Mid- 
night °’’ is, to my mind, one of the most brilliantly sustained and 
tightly knotted passages she has ever written. Rickie himself, worried, 
bothered, conscience-stricken, evasive, weakly sensual, essentially 
solitary, interested in his work at the Admiralty (his other : life), 
comes nearer to a creation in the round than either of the two women, 
which in itself is a remarkable tribute to pay to so_ intensely 
feminine an author. For Miss Lehmann is intensely feminine in 
the accepted sense of that dangerous generalisation. Her prime 
interest is in personal relationships ; and by personal relationships 
she means what she calls ** the game that no one ever won,’’ or, in 
an even more revealing phrase, ** the whole wonderful appalling 
impossible idea ’’—the love-game, in short : the eternal game played 
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between men and women. This intense preoccupation with what, 
after all, does constitute an important part of our human life, and her 
power to translate it into living language, have been responsible for 
much of Miss Lehmann’s success and popularity as a novelist. By 
she deserves something better than a best-selling success and q 
clamour for her latest novel arising from the long impatient queug 
of the lending-library public—mostly yomen, I suspect. She may 
never rank among the great novelists ; her limitations seem to forbid 
that ; but at least she must be given consideration as a serious crafty. 
man, an experimentalist in her art (The Ballad and the Source, which 
I have always thought her most interesting though probably her least 
popular book, proved that). 

Of this Echoing Grove, woven into a tapestry of a very difficult 
technique, it should be said that, like A la recherche du temps perdu, it 
demands to be read twice, when a second reading would enable one 
to pick up the strands as one goes, and see how skilfully they fit into 
the eventual pattern. There are few contemporary novels deserving 
so high a compliment. V. SACKVILLE-West, 


Other New Novels 


The Human Kind. By Alexander Baron. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The Face Beside the Fire. By Laurens van der Post. (Hogarth, 


12s. 6d.) 

The Lilies and the Bees. By Edward Grierson. (Chatto and Windus, 
12s. 6d.) 

The Philanderer. By Stanley Kauffmann. (Secker and Warburg 
12s. 6d.) 


It’s an odd thing how novels seem to run in batches of allied subjects, 
One week they may be predominantly on religious themes, another 
week on adolescence, and this week two out of every three I have read 
were about the sexual maladjustment of men in modern civilisation, 
Men, said author after author, want to be good ; but they have 
urges, they meet temptations, they know they ought to resist them and 
can’t; and down come their marriages, tumbling about their ears, 

Now, though reviewers must, it is not to be supposed that readers 
will want to spend a week of novel-reading on variations of the same 
theme. But this has meant that, while the first of this week's books 
has been chosen because it was good and the last because it was 
typical, the middles were selected simply because they weren't about 
the sexual maladjustment of men in the modern world. 

The good book is The Human Kind, by Alexander Baron, a most 
interesting author. His first two novels, both war-books, were excel- 
lent, shapely, moving, universal, not a foot wrong. His next two were, 
very specifically, post-war books, uneasy, uncertain, cut to a pattem 
of moral theory and not lively enough to burst its bounds. The short 
pieces in The Human Kind are again about war, reminiscence rather 
than story, apparently true rather than invented ; | thought many of 
them in their small way perfect, echoing with our best traditions in 
this kind of writing and worthy to rank with the best. Thus ** The 
Sentry,’*’ which ends, ** This is what it felt like to be young and in 
uniform, in Britain, in the later summer of nineteen-forty, ** startlingly 
recalls a whole attitude to war that has hardly been hymned in this 
one. Perhaps our better writers were too old, too disillusioned to 
cry, ** Now God be praised who has matched us with his hour,” 
but there were young men saying it, and Mr. Baron has recorded it. 
Reading on, one thinks of C. E. Montague and lan Hay with The 
First Hundred Thousand, and even, once or twice, of Kipling, although 
one derogatory reference suggests that Mr. Baron would not welcome 
this last as a peer. Will Mr. Baron ever be able to write to this high 
standard on any other subject but war, or was it for him, as for the 
soldiers .he speaks of as ** deserting *’ from hospital back.to theif 
unit, ** the only place where he could feel secure ** ? 

I haven't read the famous Venture to the Interior, so 1 don’t know 
whether The Face Beside the Fire is of the same order ; I only know 
that, as a novel, this new book is pretentiously silly. With an 
imagery of symbolism that somehow recalls Maurice Hewlett, it tells 
of David, born in South Africa, complex-ridden by his parents, 
coming to England as an infinitely promising painter, and falling into 
drink and dissolute art after an unsatisfactory marriage. Eventually 








In next week’s ‘* Spectator °’ Christopher Sykes will review the 
‘* Collected Stories of Osbert Sitwell °* ; Rex Warner ** In Spite of 
Blasphemy *' by Michel Mourre ; and Honor Croome ** Laugh 4 
Defiance ** by Mary R. Richardson. 
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he meets the Only Girl in an excessively Brushwood, Boy shipboard 
recognition, and, after inward communings of unendurably imbecile 
intensity, Finds His Soul. I fear the basic theme is similar to those 
I outlined at first. The author has obviously written it with all the 
seriousness at his command, but... . 


The Lilies and the Bees is simple historical romantic adventure, 
the period the now almost obligatory Directory. What with love 
and lust, plotting and counter-plotting, Napoleon, Fouché and the 
emigré underground, an idle hour can veiy pleasantly be whiled 
away. 

The Philanderer is among the best of those books I spoke of at first, 
and sadder than its author intended. For it is set in slick advertising 
circles in New York, and the wise-cracking that seems to be conver- 
sationally compulsory must make it quite impossible for one human 
being ever to reach another in true sincerity and love. 

MARGHANITA LASKI. 


The Prophet Rehonoured 


Carlyle: An Anthology. By G. M. Trevelyan. (Longmans. 16s.) 
Thomas Carlyle: Letters to his Wife. Edited by Trudy Bliss. 
(Gollancz. - 25s.) 

To tempt the modern reader back to Carlyle, a lifelong favourite 
with him, Dr. Trevelyan has compiled a generous and well-balanced 
anthology; to catch a new public for Thomas and his wife, Jane 
Welsh Carlyle, Lady Bliss has made a second selection from their 
correspondence, this time of ihe long-suffering prophet’s letters to 
his dear, acid Goody. The effect of the two books together is to 
suggest that, though at times Carlyle saw deeply into the problems of 
his age, he was a great deal more entertaining on the subject of himself, 
his friends and acquaintances. How magnificent is his description of 
Coleridge—who never greatly impressed him—in his old age, singing 
and snuffling his words, with a kind of solemn shake or quaver, as his 
tea got cold: 

** It was talk not flowing anywhither like a river, but spreading 
every whither, in inextricable currents and regurgitations like a lake 
or sea ; terribly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay often in logical 
intelligibility ; what you were to believe or do, on any earthly or 
heavenly thing, obstinately refusing to appear from it. So that, 
most times, you feel logically lost ; swamped near to drowning 
in this tide of ingenious vocables, spreading out boundless as if to 
submerge the world.”’ 

Perhaps this is the best portrait embedded in Carlyle’s letters or 
autobiographical writings; and this because it has some features in 
common with the portraitist’s own. The manner of Coleridge’s talk 
is the manner of Carlyle’s writing. For what are we ‘‘to believe or 
do’’ when we put down Sartor Resartus? Is not **swamped near to 
drowning’’ an apt description of our state at the end of those 200 
pages of apostrophe? ‘*Call ye that a society,’’ Carlyle has thun- 
dered, ** where there is no longer any Social Idea extant; not so much 
as the Idea of a common Home, but only of a common over-crowded 
Lodging-house? Where each, isolated, regardless of his neighbour, 
clutches what he can get, and cries *Mine!’....’’ Not a snuffle 
and quake, of course, but a snarl and roar every bit as monotonous. 

It is the excitement in Carlyle’s voice that makes reading him so 
wearisome. Whole chapters of the French Revolution suggest the 
impassioned rhetoric of the wireless commentator; the witness with 
the bloodshot eye and the ringside seat, Carlyle could see the mobs 
on the move, the crude forces of the underworld rising in the Terror, 
‘**Hollowness, insincerity Aas to cease,’’ bawls the ecstatic prophet; 
‘sincerity of some sort has to begin. Cost what it may, reigns of 
terror, horrors of French Revolution, or what else, we have to 
return to Truth. Here is a Truth... .’’ 

**Ingenious vocables, spreading out boundless as if to submerge the 
world’: Carlyle was as great a master of them as Coleridge. Today 
we hardly bother to ask what he meant by Truth; instead, with our 
psychological bias, we merely wonder why the man was so angry. 
For there is something about Carlyle’s vehemence that arouses a 
rather embarrassed surprise. It looks as if the Sage is compensating 
himself for the physical impotence of which he is suspected by a 
display of verbal virility. Something has gone into his writing that 
does not belong there; and it is not, as Dr. Trevelyan claims, a deep 
Poetic feeling; poetry is more sober and sparing. It is something more 
Physical that flashes in and out of Carlyle’s prose, rendering it 
sometimes perceptive but always chaotic. 

_ Yet, when the rhetoric subsides, there is true objectivity, even at 
umes sobriety, about Carlyle the historian. He understood those 
social factors to which his age was still blind; he saw the broad 
connections, as between Reformation and Revolution; he recognised 
the importance of that symbolic figure whom he called the Hero; he 
knew how to handle documents, if not how to annotate them. And 
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all this Dr. Trevelyan conveys by his skilful choice of excerpts, which 
convey the qualities of his subject, and are almost ample enough to 
suggest the sweep of Carlyle’s vision. 

The Carlyle of the letters never fails to amuse. Of course he 
grumbles. Bedbugs, the discomforts of aristocratic mansions where 
you are called long before you are ready to wake up, sleeplessness, his 
digestion, his dislike of travelling, are tiresomely recurrent topics. 
Yet unexpectedly, except to a reader of his Life of John Sterling or 
of his more self-justificatory Reminiscences, he is often as acute a 
portraitist of place or person, as shrewd a teller of an anecdote as 
his more gregarious Jane. The letters suggest also a more normal 
tone of voice, the voice of a man who, even when tiresome, wrote with 
a sincerity which he did not try to inflate into the semblance of 
Truth universal. He was content to note what he saw, and to record 
it for the uncomfortable wife of his bosom, whom it would be 
impossible to impress with his manly histrionics. Whenever they were 
apart, he wrote voluminously to his “‘poor littke woman,’’ and 
anxiously watched for the postman to bring her replies. They had 
rubbed one another sore in their too-demanding relationship, but 
against society theirs was an offensive and defensive alliance. They 
shared a tremendous, and sometimes malicious curiosity about the 
world and their neighbours. 

Lady Bliss has made as brilliant a selection from the hitherto 
unpublished letters of Thomas to Jane, as previously she did for 
Jane’s. The prophet is beginning to be honoured again, though 
not for his prophecies. J. M. COHEN. 


A Charming Queen 


Mary Hl, Queen of England. By Hester W. Chapman. 
25s.) 
Tuis is an excellent biography, written with great skill. The narrative 
never falters ; the major and minor characters are drawn with care ; 
the atmosphere of court-life both in England and Holland is subtly 
conveyed ; the scholarship is adequate for the purpose. And to 
these virtues must be added an outstanding quality. Miss Chapman 
has a rare insight into the vagaries of the human heart, a gift which 
academic historians all too frequently lack. The character of Mary 
was a particularly apt choice for her sympathetic understanding, and 
she evokes movingly the tragedy of a girl caught and crushed by time 
and circumstance. 

Mary at fifteen had grown into a tall and beautiful girl, but already 
she was confused by the warmth and richness of her emotional life. 
She had given her heart wholly and without thought to Lady Frances 
Apsley, her ** dear, dear husband.’’ But Mary was a child of state, 
and she was rushed into marriage with William of Orange for the 
sake of a political arrangement. In William emotion was inhibited. 
He watched the world, including his wife, with a cool detachment 
and a sardonic humour ; to him the urgencies of the heart were alien. 
Such a temperament quickly trapped Mary, who fell in love with 
him, giving him a devotion to which he could not respond, except 
with affection, bred by habit and respect. Yet his feelings for her 
were strong enough to make him conceal his mistress, Elizabeth 
Villiers, with infinite discretion. Nevertheless Mary was soon aware 
of her existence. 

His infidelity underlined the misery of her childless state, driving 
her to find consolation in her profoundly personal religion in which 
a merciless God piled cross upon cross, for her suffering and His 
inscrutable purpose. Indeed the inexorable nature of her fate went 
far to justify her belief. Her husband drove her father from his 
kingdom. She quarrelled bitterly with her only sister, Anne. She 
was terrified by the burdens of State but she was Queen in her own 
right, and, with her husband _out of the kingdom, she had to rule as 
best she might with a difficult and intractable council. And her 
terrors were increased by the dangers to which her husband and her 
father were exposed ; as they clashed in war Mary was haunted by 
the fear that one might suffer death at the other’s hand. And finally 
there was the insecurity of her throne. In Holland she had bathed 
in the esteem and affection of her subjects, but her reception in her 
own country was cold. There was scarcely a courtier who was not 
dabbling in treason; the populace was sullen, unresponsive and 
half-Jacobite. 

These tribulations would have tested a character more phlegmatic 
than Mary’s. Nevertheless she struggled heroically to fulfil the 
destiny for which she was so ill-equipped. For a time she mastered 
her temperament and discharged with spirit her duties as a monarch, 
But the burden was too heavy; the consolations were too few. 
Iliness pursued her. In December, 1694, she was attacked by small- 
pox. Within a few days she was dead. The memory of her beauty, 
her charm and the sincerity of her heart quickly faded, so that 
Macaulay could dismiss her as her husband’s shadow, an amiable 
Queen with a deplorable taste in needlework and china. 


(Cape. 
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Fortunately Mary, thwarted in so many of her eager responses to 
life, found expression for her feelings in her journals and lette 

some of which have survived. She was a born writer, inheriting her 
gift, perhaps, from her grandfather, Clarendon, the historian. Even 
at fourteen she could convey her emotions in phrases which startle 
the imagination. ‘* I love you,’’ she wrote to Lady Frances Apsley, 
** with a love that ne’er was known by man, and more than evep 
the constantest lover had for his Mrs..... Your ever obedient 
wife, very affectionate friend, humble servant to kiss the ground 
where you go, to be your dog in a string, your fish in a net, your 
bird in a cage, your humble trout.’’ Miss Chapman has made 
dexterous use of Mary’s journals, these letters to Frances Apsley 
and the few to William which remain, to create a sympathetic portrait 
of one of England’s most charming Queens. J. H. PLump, 


Giants and Dwarfs 


English Architecture since the Regency. By H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
(Constable. 25s.) 
CURRENT architectural opinion has a psychological twitch where the 
nineteenth century is concerned, and the field of criticism is littered 
with the bodies of those who have fallen forward in their eagerness to 
praise or denounce, but almost free of those who have fallen backwards 
in being fair. In the heroic period of functionalism, Victorian archi- 
tecture stood as an awful warning, a whore of Babylon at whom the 
first prophets of le sentiment moderne jabbed fingers of reproach. Then 
when the second generation, Men of Good Will but Cold Feet, found 
that functionalism was no flirt and had to be taken seriously, what 
more natural than to relapse into the Babylonish arms, explaining that 
slim girls, intellectual girls, were all right, but give them something 
solid and comfortable. 

Perhaps the youngest generation, reared in the shelter of the giants 
of the ‘twenties, will be able to take things easier, but, while we wait 
for a dispassionate study from one of them, they have been partially 
forestalled by a book which is clear-headed about the nineteenth 
century because written by a Victorian-born, a pre-Functionalist, 
an unwarranted survival from the Forsyte era. Mr. Goodhart- 
Rendel’s English Architecture since the Regency is written as if the 
Modern Movement had never been. For this one may adduce two 
reasons: first, that his own architectural practice has been chiefly in 
churches and country houses, fields where the moral categories of 
Functionalism have been least imperative; «nd, secondly, that this 
book is based on lectures delivered in Oxford in 1934, a time anda 
place in which modern architecture was probably unknown until the 
author’s last, and least thought-out, lecture was delivered. 

This book is an intermediate stage between those lectures and a 
larger, definitive work on the recent past which he has been promising 
for some time. It is a work which one anticipates with trepidation, for 
his viewpoint, though welcome in its lack of the usual passions, is so 
close to the events he describes that all perspectives are distorted, 
unrevisably one fears. In this present book giants, to our way of 
thinking, are masked by the dwarfs standing in front of them. Every 
attempt to discuss William Morris is foiled by the obtrusive presence 
of William Butterfield, and, although the latter has been much taken 
up by the Men of Cold Feet, none would suggest that he was the more 
important of the two. Yet this, by implication, would seem to be 
Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s view. He couples their names frequently, 
but devotes far more space to the harsh, angular, unconformable 
church-Gothic of Butterfield. No doubt he has a point, for Morris’s 
importance lies chiefly in his theories. He was no architect, and the 
buildings designed for him by Philip Webb look more like chastened 
exercises in the Butterfield manner than anything else. It is useful to 
have this rubbed in (and the book is full of similar useful correctives), 
but in the history of architecture it is Morris who is the constituent 
figure, and Butterfield who is a passing eccentric. 

But then Mr. Goodhart-Rendel likes eccentrics. | He it was who 
coined the useful term rogue-architect to describe those who were 
persistently out of step with Victorian opinion, and the image of a 
lone elephant crashing distractedly through the jungle of the nine- 
teenth century describes exactly the kind of architect he admires. 
Men who founded fashions, or became successful, he treats with a 
certain reserve. Norman Shaw he fails to focus with the certainty 
of his snapshots of Gothicising eccentrics. His treatment of Voysey, 
though very funny, is quite unjust, and his view of the Glasgow school 
can best be described as quaint. But all of these, and especially the 
last who were most conspicuously out of step, are of greater impor- 
tance for the twentieth than the nineteenth century. The Glasgow 
style, with its perverse and delicate cultivation of the subjective, its 
neurotic passion, its brilliant spatial fantasies, belongs in feeling to 
the post-1918 period, an epoch with which Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
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has contrived to live in tolerant neighbourliness, but without compre- 
hension. 

In the body critical, as at present constituted, he is himself a 
**rogue,’’ and his book is probably the last of its kind we shall ever 
see. Witty and idiosyncratic, hopelessly one-sided in that it deals only 
with ‘‘ Art Architecture,’’ it crashes at random through the categories 
of Functionalist theory and art-historical method by which most 
current criticism proceeds, It is a dangerous book for the 
un-instructed, but it will be treasured here and there (by your reviewer, 
for instance) for the occasional acid turn of phrase with which it 
lights up the nineteenth century from within. REYNER BANHAM. 


Economists’ History 


The Growth and Fluctuation of the British Economy, 1790-1850. 
By Arthur D. Gayer, W. W. Rostow and Anna Jacobsopv 
Schwartz. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 2 Vols, 84s.) 


My feelings about this book have gone through several fluctuations— 
depressions precipitated by its use of a mechanical statistical technique, 
recoveries stimulated by its original insights and luminous generalisa- 
tions. A major depression—the only one, it is fair to say—was 
set off by the disappointment of expectations derived from the title 
that it would contain a discussion of the problems of economic 
growth. For the most part the authors take the underlying economic 
progress of their period for granted, and concentrate on the fluctua- 
tions in activity. There are, it is true, two substantial chapters on 
**secular trends,’’ but this title covers a discussion of a particular 
sort of fluctuation, the long waves which are alleged to last about 
half a century, and anyone who wants to know why Britain was 
wealthier and more populous in 1850 than in 1790 had better look 
elsewhere. This work then is almost exclusively about fluctuations, 


and it is notable as the first attempt to apply to an extended period of 


English history some of the economic and statistical tools which were 
developed between the wars in the analysis of the modern business 
cycle. It is thus an example, perhaps the most ambitious that 
has yet appeared, of what it is now fashionable to call economists’ 
history. 

But what exactly are the objects under study? Are they fluctua- 
tions, the term used in the historical chapters, with its suggestion 
of irregular,risings and fallings, or cycles, the term used in the 
chapters of economic interpretation and statistical analysis, with its 
assertion of the recurrence, at regular intervals, of a uniform series 
of events? At the heart of the work there is an indecision which is 
never fully resolved. The belief that there are cycles is most in 
evidence in the statistical section, which applies the well-known 
techniques of the National Bureau of Economic Research to every- 
thing from deposits in the Bank of England to the production of 
goat-skins. To those who are, from temperament or experience, 
impressed by the multiplicity of ways in which economic events can 
be related, this section will certainly be the least congenial, and | 
cannot suppress the suspicion that there are few observations of 
importance, either in the narrative or the analysis, which could not 
have been made without the help of this laborious exercise in 
historical arithmetic. The detailed narrative of fluctuations which 
fills the greater part of Volume | belongs to a different world; in 
good sense, shrewdness of judgement and grasp of the institutional 
background it is a lineal successor to Tooke’s History of Prices. 
For those professionally engaged in the study of a period it will not 
put Tooke out of work, but it has the advantage, not only of the 
immense amount of monograph material that has since appeared, 
but of two valuable indexes compiled for this work, one of commodity 
prices, the other of share prices. 

But the economist, if not the historian, wants, besides an intelligent 
account of what happened, a systematic and generalised explanation 
of why it happened, and the attempt by Professor Rostow to provide 
such an explanation is probably the most interesting part of the book. 
This is no place for a detailed account, but its central theme is that 
the recurrent expansions of domestic investment were precipitated 
by increases in export demand. The mechanism is worked out in 
considerable detail, and tested in an admirably candid fashion against 
the actual course of the fluctuations of this period. The explanation 
is loose and flexible, and, beside the elegant models which economic 
theory now provides, looks a little like Blériot’s plane beside the 
latest jet. Many of the latest and most streamlined devices have not 
proved adaptable. This is almost inevitable. The historian is 
precluded by the nature of his material from verifying the force, or 
even the existence, of several of the connections which the pure 
theory of the subject suggests may have existed. And economists, 
who are apt to assume that those forces were most significant in 
practice which are most important in the logic of their models, must 
not be impatient with historians, who can hardly help behaving as if 
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only those factors were important for which some evidence survives, 
Even within this range, it would be possible, as Professor Rostow 
points out, to construct alternative explanations around factors which 
play a relatively minor réle in his version, and on the evidence available 
it would not be possible conclusively to prove or disprove any of them, 
The most that anyone can claim for any explanation, and all tha 
Professor Rostow claims for his, is that it explains more of the evidence 
than do the alternatives. This is a fair claim, though I believe he 
allows too small a rdle to the income-redistribution effect of harveg 
fluctuations. In my feelings about this book I detect a rising long. 
term trend of respect, and of gratitude to the late Professor Gayer 
and his collaborators for their immense labours. : 
ee 


A Cricket Reverie 


The Book of Cricket Verse. Edited by Gerald Brodribb. 
Davis. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. GERALD Bropriss’s anthology of cricket verse covers a field 
as wide and as varied as the game itself. Historically it ranges from 
the earliest poem on the game, written in Latin (an English version 
is providentially available) by a Scholar of King’s College, Cam. 
bridge, in or before 1706, and Thomas Gray’s ** Distant Prospect 
of Eton College *’ in 1742, through the panorama and personalities 
of Victorian cricket to such very modern occasions as a century by 
the young Parks in 195! and Jack Hobbs’ seventieth birthday last 
year. No less comprehensive and varied is it in literary form. There 
are extracts from the long poem of James Love, really James Dance 
whose father built the Mansion House, telling the epic story of the 
great Kent v. All England Match of 1744, the full score of which is 
recorded as the historic opening to Arthur Haygarth’s monumental 
Scores and Biographies. There are extracts, too, from the heroic 
couplets of Pope’s Dunciad and the political lampoons of the eight 
eenth century. There are references to the game, even if somewhat 
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oblique and incidental, in poems by Wordsworth, Byron and Thomas 
Hood ; and of a more modern vintage there are examples as widely 
contrasted as the episode in The Islanders in which Francis Brett- 
Young revisits and re-peoples Broadhalfpenny Down, a parody of 


the Rubaiyat by Francis Thompson, a typically poignant lyric by 
A. E. Housman, a ** Walt Whitman *’ panegyric by Stephen Phillips 
and the ** Calypso *’ celebrating the great West Indies victory at 
Lord’s in 1950. 

Then there is the angle of approach. It may be that of the expert 
relishing the precise mastery of a W. G. Quaif, the dark magic of 
Ranji or the romance of Woolley’s leisurely swung bat. It may be 
that of the ** rabbit,’ treasuring in recollection his rare and fleeting 
moments of triumph or seeking what consolation he may in the 
game’s beauty and comradeship for his more common fate. Or it 
may be the humorous derision with which a P. G. Wodehouse or an 
A. P. Herbert can miss a catch or advance, with a sense of inevitable 
doom, to the wicket, or that eminent bowler Robertson-Glasgow 
deal faithfully with the critic for whom no contemporary players 
are ever any good or with the boy who, to his father’s despair, had 
but one stroke which ** snicked the ruddy lot to slip.’’ 

Mr. Brodribb has successfully catered for all tastes and all moods, 
One does not need to be a cricketer to feel the pull of E. V. Lucas’s 
Good Days: 

** Willow and cane, nothing but that— 
O, but it’s glorious, swinging the bat ! 
Leather and thread, there you have all— 
O, but it’s glorious, gripping the ball ! 
Grass at our feet, and the sun overhead, 
Here let us play till the evening is red.’’ 
Or, indeed, to enjoy the somewhat macabre Epitaph : 
** As in life so in death lies a bat of renown, 
Slain by a lorry (three ton) ; 
His innings is over, his bat is laid down: 
To the end a poor judge of a run.”” 
Or the penultimate stanza of A. A. Milne’s delicious lines to his old 
bat : 
* Well, well—the coming years (if fine) 
Shall see us going even stronger ; 
So pouring out the oil and wine, 
Let’s sit and drink a little longer : 
Here's to a decent average of ten 
(Yours is the oil. Say when.)’’ 

A famous old player once said that no one could define the difter- 
ence between hard and rough play in Rugby football, but that any 
real player knew it. In the same way I believe that those—and 
there are surely many—for whom cricket has come to be ‘‘felt in 
the blood and felt along the heart’’ will find in at least some of 
Mr. Brodribb’s anthology something for which verse is too pedestrian 
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a title—Francis Thompson's nostalgia At Lord’s, of course, E. E. 
Bowen’s touching farewell to that great Harrow figure Robert 
Grimston, the splendid last stanza of Prowse’s lines in memory of 
Alfred Mynn and Clifford Bax’s Cricket Days. Such poems as 
these are indeed for many cricketers a familiar part of their heritage, 
but many, I believe, will welcome as a new and lovely addition to it 
the lines in which F. W. Harvey recalls his schooldays at Rossall, 
in The Catch : 
** O, the blue bird's fled ! 
Never man can follow. 
Yet at times instead 
Comes this scarlet swallow, 
Bearing on its wings 
(Where it skims and dips 
Gleaming through the slips) 
Sweet Time-strangled things.’’ 
H. S. 


The Unholy Family 


Fathers Are Parents Too. By O. Spurgeon English and Constance J. 

Foster. (Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 
The Normal Child. By Ronald S. Illingworth. (J. & A. Churchill. 30s.) 
CAUTIONARY tales (with examples of deserved disaster) were, 150 
years ago, usually addressed to the children of the family. When 
there was trouble the children were assumed to be the villains, so 
that Papa (on hearing ** the noise and rout °’) 

** That instant went to Caroline 
To whip her there's no doubt.”’ 

Mother was next to get the blame ; hers now the fault. She might 
err by loving too much (penalty : a mother-fixated child-delinquent) 
or too little (penalty: an insecure child-delinquent). She was 
blamed for showing her feelings (loss of poise and self-control) or 
for concealing them (lack of sincerity). 

Thus it might satisfy certain rather ignoble feelings in the breasts 
of some of us who were once children and are now women if it 
should be Father’s turn. He once had a few digs—-from Gosse, 
Mill, Benjamin Constant and Samuel Butler—but that was all just 
amateur sniping and a long time ago. And now comes a book with 
the title Fathers Are Parents Too. In fact, this book, though through- 
out ostensibly exhorting the male parent, takes the newest line—the 
most sensible surely to date. This is that the Unholy Families to 
which we all belong need to be considered as wholes. A home is a 
going concern to whose success or failure all contribute. It seems, 
further, that the bones of crushed women or children-—or even men 
make unsatisfactory foundations for such a structure as a home. 

The art of home-making seems now to be seen as not unlike the 
directions usually given for building up a successful aquarium ; 
only a balance and variety of function, with everyone ultimately 
getting his due, will keep the water sweet. Though the truth of its 
title is manifest—Fathers Are Parents Too—yet the fact that Dr. 
English and Mrs. Foster address themselves to the one they conceive 
as the deafest member of the family has its disadvantages. They 
commit two faults common in books of exhortation. They shout a 
little, and, having shouted, cannot resist adopting a tone that implies 
that, if only their (usually excellent) advice is taken, all will be well. 

The absence of such a tone in the psychological sections of Dr. 
Ronald Ulingworth’s book The Normal Child is a great relief. His 
book is intended for doctors or medical students, much of it is too 
technically medical for the layman, and it only covers the first three 
years of life. Some of it (on infant feeding) seems a little dogmatic 
(perhaps because it is based on hospital, not home, experience). But 
how thankful we parents would be to have the advice of a doctor 
who had read and reflected on what Dr. Illingworth has to say about 
the management of a family where there are children under three. 
Like a true scientist, he never drops into the mistake (so natural to 
the propagandist or the reformer) of pretending that, if only we will 
avoid this pitfall or that, the thing is sure to go right. 

Two hopeful new trends do appear in both books. First—that 
each member of the family needs consideration and sympathy from 
all the others, and will function a deal better if he gets it. Second 
that outsiders, if asked for help, will help most fruitfully if they con- 
sider each particular set of parents and children as making an inter- 
locking whole. Surely the next step should be a study of something 
much neglected lately in England and America—** the great family ”’ 

that complex of aunts, uncles, grandparents and so on that stands, 
or should stand, around the biological family. Is it possible that, 
if members of the ** great family *’ had everywhere the traditional 


ALTHAM, 


duty of helping one another, some of the lonely stresses, almost 
inevitable in the biological family, might be most advantageously 
and agreeably lessened ? 


Is there an anthropologist in the house ? 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS. 
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The History of Science 


Science and Religion. By C. E. Raven. 


Press. 2ls.) 


WE are accustomed to date the birth of modern science as coincident 
with the work of the two Oxford Franciscans—Robert Greathead 
and Roger Bacon—in the middle of the thirteenth century. Both 
these men, teacher and pupil, came to their science in the same 
spirit as they came to everything else, believing that ‘‘of the three 
ways of acquiring knowledge—authority, reasoning and experience— 
only the last is effective.’’ If science had subsequently followed this 
tradition, there would have been no need for this book: nor indeed 
for the Gifford lectures themselves, since there would then have 
been no divorce between natural and revealed religion. Canon 
Raven, now released from responsibility as Vice-Chancellor at 
Cambridge, and Master of Christ’s, sets out to show how the anti- 
thesis between nature (whose study is science) and super-nature 
(whose description is by revelation) has played havoc with the sense 
of wholeness in human experience, and deprived man of the richness 
and satisfaction which are the good fortune of those who can **‘see 
life steadily and see it whole.’’ But in the process he finds it 
necessary to rewrite the history of science. 

For if Canon Raven is right, then we have deluded ourselves in 
supposing that the only really great names in science are the astro- 
nomers and the physicists—Galileo, Copernicus, Kepler, Newton and 
so on. It is the biologists, men like Gesner of the sixteenth century, 
or John Ray of the seventeenth, who are the real interpreters of 
nature. Long before that miraculous revival of science which we 
associate with the birth of the Royal Society and the age of Newton, 
indeed before even Copernicus had been sufficiently understood as 
to be rejected by the Church, the botanists had done great things, 
And does not Ray’s rejection of the doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion rank in_quality and significance with the abandonment of 
geocentric astronomy? At any rate, Canon Raven thinks it does— 
and the nigger in the woodpile is Linnaeus, whose introduction of 
system and classification increasingly handed things over to the 
mathematician. 

The horror of Darwinism was not that it introduced into biology 
the great integrating principle of evolution—a principle in accord 
with the doctrine of St. Paul and the early Church—-but that it could 
be allied with mathematics, physics and chemistry in concocting 
a materialist, mechanical, amoral interpretation of life. When 
Descartes wrote: **“Omnes, apud me, mathematice fiunt,’> he cone 
demned us all to an outlook in which nature cannot be fully under- 
stood, nor can it properly speak to us of God. For the order of 
nature is not separable from the order of super-nature, and precisely 
the same questions must be asked both by Christians and scientist3. 

It is the one great tragedy of our times that just when scientists 
are beginning to realise the complementary character of the various 
approaches to reality that can be made, and are being more ready 
than for a hundred years to consider the validity of a religious inter- 
pretation of human experience, the official Church seems unable to 
grasp the opportunity. Its neo-orthodoxy, its insistence on the chasm 
which separates revealed from other truth, its antithesis between 
nature and grace, these are stumbling blocks in the way of that 
mutual understanding for which Raven seeks with such deep longing. 

Certain types of. Christian will want to cavil at the author’s 
description of the church. Is it only accident, I wonder, that 
causes him to speak of it as created by the reaction of a group of 
bewildered people, first to the effect of their sin as revealed in the 
cross of Our Lord, and second to the astonishing power of the Holy 
Spirit as revealed at Pentecost? By leaving out all mention of the 
Resurrection, he cuts the ground away from many of his fellow 
Christians who, likewise basing their belief on St. Paul, assert that 
God did something unique at the Resurrection, and that the Church 
was founded not by a group of puzzled men, but by a divine action. 
People who believe this will claim that God *‘broke into’’ history, 
that He ‘‘acted decisively,’’ that a ‘‘new age of victory’’ began. 
But for Canon Raven it becomes heresy to keep God so far out of 
history that he could ever ‘‘break into’’ it. Heaven and earth 
are one, the natural and the supernatural, nature and grace. 

This is an immensely stimulating book, even if occasionally it 
lapses into lists of the names of minor scientists in whom few of 
us are likely to be interested. It is a scholarly book, better docu- 
mented than most university text-books, and yet it has all the vigour 
and spreads all the havoc which we have come to associate with 
its author. This volume whets our appetite for its successor 


(Cambridge University 


Experience and Interpretation, which represents the second series 
of these lectures, and is promised for the autumn. 
C. A. COULSON. 
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There’s a future 


in STEKL 


 paanige ASTRONOMERS will soon have a new way to the stars. 
Two thousand tons of steel are going into the building of a 
giant steerable radio telescope at the Jodrell Bank Experimental 
Station of Manchester University. With this instrument, the first 
of its kind in the world to be built on such a huge scale, Britain’s 
scientists will be able to receive radio waves from stars far beyond 
the range of the largest optical telescope. Here is a new method of 
penetrating the great dust clouds which until now have prevented 
mankind from exploring the vast regions of outer space. 

This radio telescope contains a steel bowl weighing 300 tons, 
supported on steel towers 180 


feet high. The whole instrument ‘What about my 
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Ready I. oney 


By Sir John Craig. (Cambridge University Press. 70s.) 


By A. D. Mackenzie. (Cambridge 


The Mint. 
The Bank of England Note. 


University Press. 15s.) 
Gaps in our monetary history have been filled by the publication of 
these authoritative books on the Royal Mint and the Bank of 
England note. Strangely enough, both subjects have been neglected 
by the historian. Sir John Craig and Mr. Mackenzie, each a master 
of his subject, have written books which will be read by the general 
reader and student alike. 

Sir John was Deputy Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint 
from 1938 until 1949, during which period he was responsible for 
striking 4,800 million coins, In the preparation of his book he has 
had access to the Mint papers which span the centuries. Writing in 
a light entertaining style, with frequent touches of pawky humour, 
he tells the story of British Mints and money from the pre-Christian 
era. The development of the Mint through the ensuing centuries, 
the introduction of machinery and the vicissitudes of our coinage are 
all recorded with a wealth of detail. Sir John’s knowledge of 
engineering seems surprising to a layman. 

There is much information about personalities connected with the 
Mint. A chapter is devoted to Sir Isaac Newton, probably the 
Mint’s most distinguished Master and one for whom Sir John has 
an evident regard. We read that Peter the Great, Czar of all the 
Russias, took February 3rd, 1698, off from Deptford dockyard to 
be shown round the Mint by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. From 
1823 until 1850 the Mastership of the Mint was a pawn in the making 
of a Government or of a political career. Masters took their duties 
lightly : they came and went with their party. Mr. Gladstone was 
Master from 1841 until 1845, when he resigned in protest against an 
increase of Government subsidy to the Catholic College at Maynooth. 
In 1870 the Mint was re-organised. The office of Master was merged 
with that of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the Deputy Master 
as effective executive head. 

Having so vast a field to cover, the author must restrict the space 
devoted to the present-day Mint and modern coinage. Yet the past 
forty years have seen the greatest of all changes in our currency. 
The First World War saw the end of our gold coins: none was 
struck after 1917. But our silver coinage emerged from the war 
unscathed. It was not until 1920 that the price of silver rocketed to 
894d. an ounce, at which price the silver content of a half-crown was 
worth 3s. 4d. This was too much for the Coalition Government 
of the day, which hurriedly passed the Coinage Act of 1920, reducing 
the proportion of silver in the coinage alloy from the ancient 92! per 
cent. to 50 per cent. Sir John records that this change evoked little 
public interest and that no one took note of the drop in the price of 
silver which removed all threat to the currency even before the Bill 
was through Parliament. 

The final blow to our silver coinage fell during Sir John’s term of 
office at the Mint. The Coinage Act of 1946 abolished for ever the 
use of silver in Our coinage and gave us cupro-nickel instead. There 
was, however, one happy exception, which may have been Sir John’s 
idea : the littke Maundy coins were excepted, and indeed they were 
restored to the old 92!) per cent. standard. The book is beautifully 
produced and illustrated with sixteen plates. Its price may put it 
beyond the reach of many, but it must be regarded by most important 
libraries as essential. 

In telling the full history of the Bank of England note for the first 
time, Mr. Mackenzie also writes with authority. He retired from 
the service of the Bank of England in 1946, when he was Secretary 
and Accountant of the St. Luke's Prmting Works, the Bank’s 
establishment in Old Street, which today prints over 1,000 million 
notes a year in addition to vast quantities of stock certificates, interest 
warrants and other confidential documents. The Bank of England 
note, the most famous and most trusted of all notes, was first issued 
in 1694. It was not, however, the earliest bank note, as the Bank of 
Sweden had issued notes from 1661 until 1664. Mr. Mackenzie in 
plain unadorned English describes the preparation, design and 
printing of our notes during the past 250 years. 

During the period from 1797 until 1821, when cash payments were 
restricted, the Bank issued notes for £1 and for £2. It was not, 
however, until 1914 that the £1 note became a permanent unit of 
our currency. The Bank had been asked by the Government to 
provide this note, and it designed a beautiful one that was a miniature 
of the £5 note. But when the proof was submitted the Bank was 
told that a contract had already been placed with Watertows and 
that the notes would be issued by the Treasury itself. It was not 
until 1928 that the Treasury note issue was taken over by the Bank. 
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Mr. Mackenzie, with the discretion expected from a retired Bank 
officer, tells us nothing of the processes used in producing the notes 
in circulation today. That, he says, must remain for a future his- 
torian. R. J. MARTIN, 


Life in Mexico 


The Sudden View: a Mexican Journey. By 
(Gollancz. 18s.) 

MEXICANS reading this entertaining and perspicacious travel-book 

will be deeply offended. Mrs. Bedford’s host at the idyllic lake- 

side quinta where she stayed so enjoyably for so long will never 

forgive her: 

**His hands and complexion were white as asses’ milk; his face, 
a long oval with slightly softened contours crested by a plume of 
silvery hair, was a generic face: one of those inherited handsome 
faces of Goya’s minor courtiers, where the acumen, pride and will 
of an earlier mould have run to fatuity and craft; a set face, narrow, 
stiff and sad. He turned out one of the kindest men I ever met.’’ 

But Mrs, Bedford is an accomplished story-teller; perhaps her Don 
Otavio is a fictitious character. 

The authoress travelled to Mexico because she had come across 
and been enchanted by Fanny Calderén de la Barca’s little classic, 
published in 1843, Life in Mexico. Fanny-——a Scotswoman married 
to Spain’s first Minister to the republic of Mexico—was intelligent, 
interested in everything she saw and heard, a lively woman with a 
warm heart. She disapproved of many things in Mexico, and said 
so; but her touch was unfailingly gentle. She never made fun of the 
Mexicans; she allowed them to make their own jokes. Mrs. Bedford, 
on the other hand, never misses an opportunity to display her skill 
at spotting and describing the comic. 

**At the seventh rendering of a piece called, I believe, Siempre 
Jalisco, the musicians, to more sensitive ears than ours, appeared 
to be running down. 

** *Play up, nifios,’ said Dona Anna.”’ 


Sybille Bedford, 


So far as it goes this book is accurate. The essential quality of 
Mexico is conveyed. For example, Mrs. Bedford is not content 
merely to describe the superficial features of the crowded, busy, 
exhilarating streets of the capital city: 

“Everything is agitated, crowded, spilling over; the pavements 
are narrow and covered with fruit. As one picks one’s way over 
mangoes and avocado pears, one is tumbled into the gutter by a 
water-carrier, avoids a Buick Saloon and a basin of live charcoal, 
skips up again scaring a tethered chicken, shies from an exposed 
deformity and bumps into a Red Indian gentleman in a tight black 
suit. Now a parrot shrieks at one from an upper window, lottery 
tickets flutter in one’s face, one’s foot is trodden on by a goat and 
one’s skirt clutched at by a baby with the face of an idol.... Then 
Something Else creeps in. Something Else was always here. ... 
Where is the openness of Italy, that ready bosom? This summer 
does not have the Southern warmth, that round hug as from a fellow 
creature. Here, a vertical sun aims at one’s head like a dagger— 
how well the Aztecs read its nature.... Ina minor, a comfortable, 
loop-holed, mitigated way, one faces what Cortez faced in the 
absolute five hundred years ago: the unknown.”’ 

Mrs. Bedford has an original vision and a sprightly style. Referring 
to the short Mexican evenings, the absence of twilight, she writes: 
**Darkness descends with a sudden extinguishing sweep like the 
cover on the canary’s cage.*’ The book is peppered rather hap- 
hazardly with grave and acute accents and cedillas; and often where 
there should be an accent there is none. GEORGE PENDLB. 


To Time 


We sang instinctive harmony 
Together, you and I, never a falter. 
The virtuosity—the virtue and the grace notes! 
The range—soprano, tenor, bass notes! 
How young we were; of course it had to alter. 
And now we sing the pseudo-simple air, 
Others no longer long to share 
Our sympathetic symphony. 
Our confidence, our voices waver, 
We neither sing nor play at one 
As once we did. Those days are done. 
But must we end as others have begun, 
Learning to set crotchet against quaver? 

INNES RITCHIE, 
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If you are going to Australia or New Zealand 
—go with the Canada Goose, go Canadian 
Pacific. Spend a whole day in Honolulu, and 
visit Fiji too without extra expense... Travel 
by plane all the way, if you like; or by sea and 
rail to the Pacific and then aloft in a luxurious 


The Far East: regular service between Vancouver, Tokyo and 


Hong Kong. 


Full information from your authorised travel agent or 


Empress of the Air. 


Through air rate, London or Prestwick to Sydney, £304. To Auckland, £299, 
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Income Tax paid by the Society 
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The current rate of interest on share accounts fs 24%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2°%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
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National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
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WELCOMBE 


HOTEL 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Shakespeare’s genius immortalised 

not only his memory but the 

Countryside he knew so well in 

leafy Warwickshire, especially the 

beautiful grounds of the Welcombe 

Hotel, which were once part of hig 
estate. 


Open all the year 


Enquiries for accommodation will 
receive the personal attention 
of the Resident Manoger 
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Dynasty of Ironfounders. By Arthur Rais- 
trick. (Longmans. 30s.) 

Tue story of the rise and amalgamation of 
the Coalbrookdale ironworks is a singular 
example of the growth of something from 
nothing. The foundation of the company 
may be said to date from the late seventeenth 
century, when Abraham Darby began his 
foundry career in brass-casting, later turning 
to the study of iron-founding and the 
manufacture of kettles, pots and other 
household necessities, although the fragments 
of his accounts which survive show that in 
1707 he was still doing a small trade in such 
articles with customers whom he met in per- 
son at fairs and in country towns. Since then 
many generations of Darbys and Reynolds 
have managed the business (a Reynolds 
married early into the family), and, although 
the 1851 Exhibition marked the end of an 
epoch, both for the industry generally and 
for the Coalbrookdale Company in parti- 
cular, the links with the past have not yet 
been completely broken. 

The story of the development of the 
company is particularly interesting for its 
association with events and personalities 
that are still talked about today. Inventors 
and scientists who played a part in its growth 
included such men as Sadler and Stephenson, 
while the coming of the steam-engine, 
railways and canals brought about changes 
for which the company seemed invariably 
to be prepared and of which they usually took 
the best advantage. The Iron Bridge over 
the Severn near Benthall, erected over 170 
years ago, still stands as an implacable 
monument to the energy and foresight of its 
builders, while the ornate gates in Hyde 
Park, cast over a hundred years ago, though 
open to more excusable criticism than the 
Iron Bridge, serve a useful purpose. 

But, interesting though the technical 
growth of the company is, the human 
element provides the most fascinating 
material. The Darbys and the Reynolds 
were Quakers, and save for a period (1739- 
1749) when for no very clear reason the 
company entered the gun-trade, their con- 
duct of the business was in strict conformity 
with the principles of the Friends. This 
strictness was tempered with a practical 
consideration. In 1795, when there was 
wide economic distress, it was decided that 
stocks of rice and corn should be purchased, 
to be sold to the work-people at three- 
quarters of the cost-price. Consequently 
the food-riots which affected most parts 
of the country were avoided, Such measures 
consolidated the standing and fortunes of 
the company. This excellently constructed 
work of considered journalism is recom- 
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Notices 


mended to the scientist, industrialist, 
economic historian and any layman con- 
cerned either with social progress or the 
elements of commercial success. J. W.-T. 


I’m on a See-Saw. By Vivian Ellis. (Michael 
Joseph. 18s.) 
Take it from Me. By Jimmy Edwards. 
(Werner Laurie. 10s, 6d.) 

THE success of these two autobiographies is 
in inverse ratio to price and perhaps to 
expectation. Mr. Ellis is an accomplished 
writer with several novels to his credit, and 
with a bright career as a composer of musical 
comedies—from Mr. Cinders to Bless the 
Bride—to provide him with material. But 
his book, although it will be read with 
interest by connoisseurs of light entertain- 
ment, is too obviously written up from 
press cuttings, too facile in its expression 
and its theatrical familiarity, to leave any 
lasting impression. The well-known names 
with which its pages are studded come and 
go like characters at a cocktail party. 
Unlike Mr. Ellis, Mr. Jimmy Edwards 
imposes a strong individual character on 
his pages. It is a robuster world of which 
he writes—‘‘I could certainly shift the 
pints in those days!’’—and he describes it 
forthrightly and unpretentiously. His early 
years, as one of a large family in not too 
easy circumstances; his progress in the 
choir of St. Paul’s and as a choral scholar at 
Cambridge; his failure as a schoolmaster; 
his gallant record in the R.A.F. (touched on 
lightly and modestly); his success as a radio 
and stage comedian; his love of farming; 
his election as Rector of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity—all this adds up to a highly personal 
achievement closely linked with the history 
of the younger English generation as a 
whole. Behind the hearty exterior, there are 
glimpses of a sensitive mind and that keen 
musicality which is so often found in the 
great clowns, and which goes far to explain 
their acute sense of timing. It is a remark- 
able story for anyone to be able to tell at 
the age of thirty-two, and by being himself, 
and setting it all down humorously and not 
uncritically, Mr. Edwards has written a 
worth-while book. D. H. 


Jean Anouilh,. By Edward Owen Marsh. 
(W. H. Allen. 16s.) 
THERE are three possible audiences for 
Anouilh’s plays—those who think them 
good entertainment, those who are pre- 
pared to discuss their aesthetic or moral 
value and those who are convinced they are 
important in the history of drama. Mr. 
Marsh belongs to the third type of audience, 
and states categorically that he is an enthu- 
siast, having written this book ‘‘simply for 
readers and theatre-goers who want more 
of Jean Anouilh than the London stage can 
or will provide.’’ For this reason it seems 
strange that he purposely omits so much— 
biography, an assessment of Anouilif’s 
**philosophic’’ ideas, ‘‘close comparisons 
with other dramatists’’ and ‘‘details of 
style’’—-for there is very little left beyond 
running commentaries on the two-dozen 
or so plays and a general essay on the 
evolution of the playwright’s concepts. 
Perhaps it is a sign of Anouilh’s inter- 
national success that Mr. Marsh does not 
treat him principally as a French dramatist. 
It seems to me that Anouilh enthusiasts 
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would find greater scope if they were shown 
more clearly the tradition to which these 
plays belong, whether their creator likes 
it or not. The sub-title of this study, ** poet 
of Pierrot and Pantaloon,’’ is full of impli- 
cations which are never explained, More 
detailed reference could have been made to 
what Anouilh owes to Moliére and Marivaux, 
and the traces of affinity with Alfred de 
Musset could at least have been mentioned, 
This is all the more important because 
London theatre-goers only know Anouilh 
for export; the home market, Paris. receives 
a totally different product. Mr. Marsh 
knows this, and mentions the differences 
between several plays when acted in the two 
capitals. London producers have tended 
to blunt the edge of Anouilh’s irony and at 
the same time there has been a tendency in 
some quarters to overrate him as a ‘‘signi- 
ficant’’ dramatist. It would have been 
worth emphasising the fact—hinted at in 
the publisher’s blurb—that the real Anouilh 
belongs to France and could not have 
existed in any other country. It would have 
been entertaining, too, if Mr. Marsh could 
have quoted from Paris and London 
reviews of the same play, but he does not 
seem to like entertainment very much, 
Although he insists too that Anouilh is a 
poet, he can only liken his **unexpected- 
ness’’ to the *‘almost divine assurance with 
which the conjuror draws his rabbits out 
of the hat.”’ 

Although this book cannot be a substitute 
for seeing or even reading Anouilh’s plays, 
it does tell theatre-goers something about 
the other plays outside the eight which have 
been produced in England, and the author's 
sincere admiration should be catching, 
Anouilh is less fashionable at the moment 
than he was two years ago, but perhaps 
some enterprising producer or manager, 
finding here a handy guide to the complete 
works, will consider a new London produc- 
tion before long. M.C, 


On the Four Quartets of T. S. Eliot. Anon. 
With a foreword by Roy Campbell, 
(Vincent Stuart. 10s. 6d.) 

Tus is an original work of criticism, the 

product of the right kind of ufprofessional 

devotion. For it is written by one who loves 
the poems, has clearly lived in their com- 
pany for a long while, and who speaks of 
them with true understanding. The author 
claims as authority for writing a familiarity 
with experiences of the kind the Quartets 
deal with. This is more than enough to 
make the book’s interpretation of the 
Quartets interesting. In fact it is much 
more than that, since it relates Mr. Eliot's 
thoughts on time, love, sacrifice and con- 
sciousness to those of other mystical writers, 
and in doing so greatly deepens the reader’s 
understanding of the poems. For this 
interpretation, though philosophical, is 
based paragraph by paragraph on the text 
of the Quartets, and makes no attempt to 
draw conclusions that are not implicit in 
the lines and the imagery. It is particularly 
happy in its treatment of the inter-connec- 
tions between the Quartets themselves, and 
between them and The Waste Land. The 
writing is free from critical jargon; the 
writer’s knowledge of poetry is clearly 
partial, but enthusiastic. Sometimes the 
argument is a little wayward. But if more 
books could be written with this freshness, 
the contemporary poct could be satisfied 
that he had won an audience. J. M.C. 
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ff See) 
Wherever you’re bound for on the F [ Prvcas/te 4 
Continent, French Railways will get 1 as & 
you there punctually, speedily — and 5 sail] 


cheaply. If you intend to visit many centres you’ll find French 
Railways certainly the most convenient and sometimes the only 
practicable means of so doing — for French Railways serve the 
whole of France, not merely a few large centres. 

So that the whole day may be devoted to business appoint- 
ments, many fast evening trains and night expresses (the latter 
with rst or 2nd class couchettes or wagon-lits) are run betweett 
large towns. The small self-drive cars that can be hired at the 
Paris termini and 71 provincial centres are a great help when 
many calls have to be made and time is pressing 


$.N.C.F. POINTS TO BETTER TRAVEL 


SPEED French Railways have the | and reasonable charges. On certain 


fastest trains (steam, diesel and elec- trains, where there is no dining car, 
tric) in Europe —in some cases the | light refreshments are served on the 
fastest in the world. train. 





CHEAP RATES offered to Continental 
Trade Fair exhibitors and for car- 
riage of exhibition materials. 

SLEEP EASY Many couchette and 
wagon-lits berths (1st and 2nd class) 
are available. 

MEALS EN ROUTE France's station 
buffets are famed for excellent cuisine 





TOURIST TICKETS offer reductions of 
20% and 30% off ordinary fares for 
minimum journeys of at least 1,500 
and 2,000 km. in France. 

FREE BOOKLET The exquisitely colour 
printed booklet “France” is available 
free on application to French Railways. 
Write today, a postcard will do. 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel Agent or 


snc FRENCH RAILWAYS LTD 


179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 CVS-74 
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ae PRIVATE TREATMENT 
to = a A 
: in ILLNESS 
. NO FINANCIAL WORRY 
ilh 
ves In the event of serious illness or operation many 
~ people want private advice and treatment for them- 
WO selves and their families, but are afraid of the cost. 
.- B.U.P.A. offers an inexpensive solution. For a very 
ia reasonable annual subscription, the Association pays 
ni- all or a major part of the cost of private nursing home, 
‘a hospital, and specialist treatment, members being 
ilh entirely free to make their own arrangements. 
~: The Association’s sole aim is to assist its members; 
ild it is entirely non-profit-making. 
- Attractive special schemes are available for Staff 
h. Groups. 
+ Send postcard for brochure to : 
th 
. P 
ut THE BRITISH UNITED 
vy > v Al 

" PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
ut President: The Viscount Nuffield, G.B.E., F.R.S. 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE (Dept. 1/28), LONDON, E.C.! 
8. 
nt 
ps 
‘f, 
te 
ic 

One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
il of medium size providing the most attractive 
t Investment and Mortgage facilities 
i mdiaielinnaree lesiiet er by 
es 
. THE 
of 
or 
ly 
~ BUILDING SOCIETY 
0 ESTABLISHED 1848 
~ NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS | 
e 
s °o 
, 3 yA NET 
; 4 /o PER ANNUM 
t INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 
0 
p a ---- — 
| 
: Investments may be of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
d Interest paid half-yearly. No charges ; no depre- 
“ ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
y on request. 
; PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
; PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 

















HELP HER TO HELP HERSELF 


a small gift 
now can mean 
so much 


John Groom’s Crippleage makes a confi- 
dent appeal to all warm-hearted folk on 
behalf of disabled women whose lot it was 
founded to relieve. 

Our work is to provide a Christian 
Home where they may live and a work- 
shop where they may be trained. 

Our very existence entirely depends 
upon the voluntary contributions of those 
who sympathise with our aims. 

Many of our disabled women have been 
trained in artificial flower making for 
which they receive standard rates of pay 
and thus have the satisfaction of partially 
supporting themselves. But further help is 
essential. Help is also needed to maintain 
our Girls Home at Westerham and our 
Babies Home at Cudham. 


Please send your gift, however small to the Treasurer, 


Grboms Crippleage 


(Deot. 2), Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 








John Groom's Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Despite the change of attitude of the 
Russian and Chinese Governments, any 
drastic cut in defence spending is unlikely 
except where released factories and workers 
can quickly be switched to the manufacture of 
other products. Further, any reduction in 
defence spending would almost certainly be 
matched by equivalent tax reliefs —in America 
at all events. Nevertheless, there is always 
some lag in the adaptation of factories, plant 
and labour to new products; and it is one 
thing to put more spending power in the 
hands of the public and quite another to make 
sure that they will spend it. When the econo- 
mic outlook is uncertain, people are more 
likely to save and thus throw others out of 
work. There is no large backlog of unsatistied 
domestic wants in America; and since a 
high proportion of incomes is spent on 
such goods as cars, houses, furniture, 
refrigerators and T.V. sets, for which 
demand can easily be postponed, the saving 
capacity of Americans is exceptionally high. 
By virtue of its high productivity and high 
standard of living, America is, in fact, the 
only country in the world which can 
** afford *’ a severe slump. 


De Havilland Surprise 


In the light of the company’s known 
expansion programme and its success with 
the Comet air liners the latest results of 
De Havilland Aircraft covering the year 
to September 30th, 1952, have come as an 
unpleasant surprise. So far from showing 
a substantial expansion, as had been confi- 
dently predicted, group surplus has fallen 
from £1,773,594 to £1,698,886. Even allow- 
ing for the lower charge for U.K. taxation, 
net profit is down from £639,290 to £597,108. 
The company merely maintains its Ordinary 
dividend rate at 7} per cent., whereas hopes 
had run high that 10 per cent. might be 
forthcoming. The £1 Ordinary units have 
fallen back from 33s.—they touched 35s. 6d. 
a few weeks ago—to 29s. At this level, 
yielding just over 5 per cent. on a well- 
covered dividend, I think De Havilland 
equity is worth putting away as a long-term 
industrial investment. It seems a safe 
assumption that in his forthcoming annual 
statement the chairman will make it clear 
that from the profit-earning standpoint much 
of the fruits of the company’s expansion 
programme has not yet been gathered in. 
As regards dividend policy, the board has 
doubtless been influenced by the increasing 
financial requirements of expanding business. 


British Electric Traction Hopes 


The 1952 results of Birmingham and 
District Investment Trust are a hopeful 
pointer to the experience of British Electric 
Traction for the year to March 3lst, 1953. 
The Trust—which shares the control of 
Birmingham and Midland Motor Omnibus 
with the Transport Commission, and is in 
turn controlled by B.E.T.—recently reported 
improved earnings and raised its dividend 
for the year from 15 to 20 per cent. British 
Electric Traction paid a dividend of 25 per 
cent. for 1951-52 out of earnings of nearly 
80 per cent., and last October put up the 
interim dividend from 7} to 10 per cent., 
without any warning that the increase did 
not indicate a larger total distribution. 





Over the past three years average earnings 
on B.E.T. Deferred stock have exceeded 
80 per cent., and a substantial increase in the 
distribution is possible. The fact that Mr. 
H. C. Drayton, the chairman of both B.E.T. 
and Birmingham and District Trust, raised 
the Trust’s dividend, shows that he is not 
averse to paying more. In addition to its 
vast network of bus interests, B.E.T. also 
has a large general investment portfolio, 
and substantial interests in laundries and 
radio relay services. At the current price of 
465 British Electric Traction ** A *’ Deferred 
Stock yields 5} per cent. on a 25 per cent. 
dividend basis, and would yield nearly 
63 per cent. if the payment were raised to 
30 per cent., which would still be covered 
over 2) times by recent earnings. A point 
worth noting is that the executive directors 
and whole-time officers of B.E.T. hold 
options up to the end of 1955 to subscribe 
for 118,000 ** A ’*’ Deferred shares of £1 
at £5 each, which is equal to £500 per £100 
of stock. In a _ reasonably favourable 
market environment the price could easily 
rise above £500. The break-up value is 
much higher, 


Gossard Prospects 

Since the denial of the take-over rumours, 
which put the price up sharply to 17s., the 
5s. Ordinary shares of Gossard, the makers 
of foundation garments, have come back 
to 15s. 3d. At this price they yield 5.9 per 
cent. on the 18 per cent. dividend for 1951, 
which was generously covered by earnings 
of 79.4 per cent. The 1952 profits will, no 
doubt, reflect the sharp drop in textile sales 
in the first half of the year, but the interim 
dividend has been maintained at 6 per cent., 
and there seems reason to hope that the 
total payment will not be less than the 
18 per cent. paid for each of the past six 
years. Recent reports suggest that sales 
have improved recently and that further 
expansion is contemplated, particularly in 
the export field. Notwithstanding take-over 
denials, there is a strong impression that 
developments are in prospect which would 
justify a higher price for the shares. The 
company is believed to have a substantial 
interest in William Mcllroy, the Reading 
and Bath drapers, whose 5s. shares are now 
around 29s. This holding alone, it is said, 
is worth nearly 9s. for each Gossard share, 
and the value might be very much more 
if William Mcllroy were to sell their stores 
and other properties. The fact that William 
Mcllroy shares now yield under 2 per cent. 
gives some colour to suggestions that the 
disposal of the properties is under con- 
sideration. Apart from these possibilities, 
however, Gossard 5s. shares do not look too 
dear at 15s: 3d. in the light of the record 
and prospects. I think that holders should 
retain, and I should not oppose a semi- 
speculative purchase around the present 
price. 

A High Yielding Textile 

Among the group of low-priced shares 
offering high yields are the Is. shares of 
Herbert Whitworth, now around 5s. 103d. 
Since 1947, when the undertaking became a 
public company, earnings have ranged 
between 317 per cent. and 119 per cent., 
and a dividend of 60 per cent. has been paid 
each year. The business is that of merchant 
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converters and exporters of cotton, rayon 
and woollen yarns and piece goods. In hig 
annual survey last May—when the textile 
trades were at a low ebb—the chairman 
referred to keener competition and 
narrower profit margins, but expressed 
the view that a good export trade ip 
textiles could be maintained if ways and 
means were found to quote prices com. 
parable with those of foreign competitors, 
In this policy the company seems to have 
met with success, since the interim dividend 
was maintained at 30 per cent. last October, 
and a scrip bonus of £2 in 54 per cent, 
Preference shares for every £5 nominal of 
Ordinary capital has just been distributed, 
If, as seems probable, the dividend for the 
year to March 3lst, 1953, is unchanged at 
60 per cent., the yield on the Ordinary at 
5s. 103d. would exceed 10 per cent. On the 
basis of balance-sheet values at March 3lst, 
1952, the net asset value of these shares is 
about 7s. 43d. 


Constable, Hart Attractions 


While it may be premature to anticipate 
a slowing-down of rearmament and conse- 
quent adjustments in Britain’s economy, it 
is not too soon to have a look at shares 
which are already good value for money 
and which should benefit if real peace 
comes. Among these I would include the 
£1 Ordinaries of Constable, Hart & Co., 
the public works contractors, now quoted 
around [5s. 6d. For the year to Sep- 
tember 30th, 1952, this company achieved an 
increase in its trading profit from £68,203 to 
£128,390 and raised its Ordinary dividend 
from 5 per cent. to 7$ per cent. At the 
present price the shares are, therefore, 
yielding close on 9} per cent. In his annual 
statement the chairman reports that the 
company has started the current financial 
year with a satisfactory volume of work in 
hand. It should doubtless benefit if and 
when the Government is able to start on 
long overdue schemes of road improvement, 
Constable, Hart would also benefit sub- 
stantially from the repeal of or reduction in 
the Excess Profits Levy. Last year the 
E.P.L. charge for nine months amounted to 
£10,000 out of a total tax charge of £53,524, 
Between 1940 and 1948 the company paid 
a steady 8 per cent. dividend, and the shares 
were frequently quoted several shillings 
over par. 

The Need for Caution 


Until the outlook becomes clearer, in- 
vestors should proceed with the utmost 
caution. "Some liquidity is desirable, and 
new investments should be largely restricted 
to short and medium fixed-interest stocks, 
depressed foreign bonds and gold shares. 
For the present, I am doubtful about many 
industrial and commodity shares ; but if the 
fall in commodities is prolonged, the sterling 
area’s gold reserves may be severely strained, 
and it might then be time to buy commodity 
and export industry shares. I should add 
that I am not predicting a slump either in 
America or here : ‘* What’s to come is still 
unsure.”’ [ am simply indicating what 
might happen in certain conditions and how 
investment policy should be adapted if the 
economic climate should change. Uncer- 
tainty itself is a notorious astringent 0 
enterprise ; and a protracted phase of un- 
certainty could cause setbacks in commodities 
and stock markets, even if expenditure on 
defence were maintained. 
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THE ‘‘SPECTATOR’’ CROSSWORD No. 725 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, April 2\st addressed Crossword, 
@9 Gower Street, Londen, W.C.A._ Envelopes must be received hot later than first post 
that day 
must be 
solution 


and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d, stamp. — 
on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
and the 


FAG AR ARIBAWS 


name of the winner will be published in the following ina 














9. Rose is offered refreshment. (7.) 

14. Upheaval in Malaga might have a tame 

1 An old gatecrasher (iz) ending. (10,) 

10. His castles are not in Spain. ©.) 17 

11. Place lacking a suggestion o1 antiquity 18 
{ ) 


Across 


Sheila's was a winner. (7.) 
Trouble at the end of the morning. (8.> 


19. Showing why curry couldn't be cold 
12. Entertainment of the conjurcr in w~ 
-* s? 6, 5) - comfort, G, 5. 
ago oS ae 
3 sacs » 22 *Oh ponder well, be not —!°" (Gay.) 
13. Glass in the sea. (4) 6) 


15. A celestial hostelry (s.) 

16 O joy! that in our Is something 
that doth live! "’ (Wordsworth. (6.) 

20. Only half the choice of timber is shown 
in this severe trial. (6.) 

21. Boat for a Marine, (5.) 

25. Occupants also of the craft above. (4.) 

26. Did the author have to use it with her 
publisher-to-be ? (10.) 

28. A menacing card. (7.) 

29. The play that wasn't played. (7.) 

3%. What did this yield, shear gold ” (6. 6.) 


Down 


23. Puss turns up with a citizen. (6.) 
24. A poem to electrify one. (5.) 
and Son, (4) 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 723 


Dombey 





2 In Vishnu-land what (Brown- 
ing.) (6) 

3, Is this place in Rugby? (10) 

4. Broken crate in red. (8.) 

5. Bright standard having some point 
a4 

6 “Oh my offence is * (Shakespeare.) 
(4) 

7. A bit in some mixture. (8.) 

8 The above for cxample (5.) 








Solution on April 24 


The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 723 is Mr. H. Warp Boys, 


9 Beaufort Gardens, London, $.W.3 
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The 
Springtime of Life 
Help us to disperse the 
clouds in children’s lives, 
and fulfil for them the 
promise of Spring. 

Nearly 5,000 children now in our care 
A Voluntary Society 
Still Needing Your Help 


DONATIONS and LEGACIES gratefully 
received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


_ CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 





~~ Ae 


Pa 








Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, $.£.!! 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. | 
3/- per line. Line ‘s 32 letters. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 


PERSONAL 

RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, | 

Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for 
particulars. 
] ROMPTON FURNITURE GALLERIES | 

have fine Georgian, Queen Anne and 
Jacobean Furniture at prices which enable, 
you to furnish with Antiques in a modest 
way. Restorations and Repairs carried out 
at home or in our workshops.—86, Old 
Brompton Road, S.W.7 KNI. 1278 

‘\ANCER PATIENT (5396) Poor man (58) 

Wife only able to work part-time 
Patient had to pawn clothes and radio t« 
make ends meet. Needs special nouris iment 
and clothing. Please help us to care for 
him (also hundreds of other sad cases) 
National S ror Cancer Rewer, Appeal 
G.7, 47, Vi toria St... S.W.1 









\ARE ERS eeper-Recep- 
tion Dietitian- 
Caterers, Successful 
Do: stal c SECRETARY 





Southern ng hton, 6 
(LOTSWOLD ¢ Cc CIDER co qf u had any 
dealings with this C you will 





be interested in the prom ry. Write 


Joun Lane Lrp., 28. Little Russel] St., W.C.1 
YOUR 
r Cast 


JEWELLERY before 
offe Hayes, the 


ee 






famous Hatt Jewellers, are still 
Paying the ighest ces Spec = 
Offers:--£5-£2,500 for 1 2 3, ¢ 

Stone Diamond Rings £3 20-£500 for "Di a- 


mond Watches and Et ty Rings; £5- £105 
for Cultured Pear! Ne cla 

Gold Cigarette Cases; £10- 
Silver Tea Sets and Trays; £5-£55 for 
Gold Pocke vat I 4 5 


in Gold Moun 
for Precious Stone 








and Earrings Qualified 
Expert (Fellow iation.) 
If you cannot y send ur 
Parcel by Res It will be quite 
safe and you e an immediate 
Cash Offer wi ation to Sell.—M 


blig 

Hayes & Sons, Lrp 106 
London, E.C.1 HOLborn 8177 
I AIR loss and scalp dis 
Mr. F. C. Boorn, Qualified 


rders Con 


Trichologist, 





Est. 1922, 12, Clifford Street, W.1. Reg. 5660 
tery PURCHASE for all, the way t& 
@ property owning democracy. We play 

uur part by enabling people to obtain 


advances for House Purchase by tye method 
most guited to their position Write for 
advice and details. Hovsr Purcuase Depr., 
Insurance Agency Limited, 158, Fenchurch 
St., London, E.C.3 

or NERVOUS 
Psych« 
r w 


‘ STOP” 
Processes 


‘ TAMMER 
Remedied by 
Weekly Postal Tu 
Mr. Crartes Seymore, \ 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 1738: 
your Lady, living in Cambridge, Hons 
Grad. Eng. and Phil.., seeks interesting 
holiday = Aug. and Sept., would like to 
travel.—Box 620C 





STLEY’'S of JERMYN STREET (109), 
4 London, 8.W.1 Pipe specialists 
Pree Reparrss (any make). Meersc haum 
pipes, old or new, purchased 
YONTACT LENSES.—Wear 
/ lenses while vou pay tor them 
your own Practitioner. Details 
Tae Contract Lens Finance Co., 
asews, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


NEW CAKE. Australia’s most delicious 

light fruit cake. Made with fresh eggs 
Sultana and Cherry) 3 Ib., lls. Raspberry 
Jam. Pure Cane Sugar and Raspberries 
only. World famous Australian make 
Apricot Conserve, Fig Conserve and Black- 
hi urrant also in stock. One kind or assorted 
as you wish. 14 Ib. tins, 8 for 2ls. 6d 
Post paid.—Suitumc Corree Co., Lro., 16, 
Philpet Lane, London, E.C.3. 
I UREX GLOVES and all rubber Surgical 

appliances sent on_ bj Post 
Send for our Free Price 
Fiertac, 34, Wardour Street, I 


these wonder 
Choose 
from— 
4, Reece 












Pi a ata of children’s indoor play 
f all Pp plain w fen bricks 
£1 per 100 Wa Tiier, 62, Old Farm, 
Sidcup. 
NEY Irish Linen Lengths 1. Natural 
4% Shade (a) 6 in., each 17s. 6d 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 1 22s 2. White 
6 yds. x 24 in., e Cotton 
Lengths 4 yd l4s. 6d. Post 
and Packir ion r mone 
sack. —H Det 454) 
Stoke Newingt k j ndon. N.16 
paRAc HUTES. 1. Pure White Heavy 
glish Silk each panel 36 in x 
132 = $ in. at p. 2 panels 12s. 6d.. 4 
panels n 0 od Nylon 
each panel 150 iz 3 in. at top 
Peach ireen, Rose r Light 
Blue Os., 4 panels 36s. 6d., 8 
panels 70: and Packing Is. Ss atisfac -1 
tion or money back H Conway Lap. | 
(Dept. 281). 1, Stoke Newington Road, | 


London, N.16 } 
PEOPLE fror ll over the country send 
their laddere Ss to—Tue Stock- 






Partour, 69, ifle Gdns., S.W.10, for | 
emi ient and speed ce. Send Is. 6d. per | 
| stocking or await P c. stating cost. | 


‘ALE BARGAIN. White Cotton Sheets | 


+ Cellophane wraj 


. » I 
only 22s. pair 2. 70 in. x 100 in. only | 
33s. pair. Post ls. Money back guarantee. {| 

Premirr Drapery Co. (Dept. 76), 113. | 


| Addison Road, W.14. 
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ICKING. Featherproof and waxed. superb 
material striped 56 in. wide only 7s. 6d. 
| yard. Plain 38 in. wide only 4s. 6d. yard. 
Post Is. we or money back H. 
Conway Lrp. (Dept. 72), 1, Stoke Newingtor™™ 
Road. London, N.16. 
\j INES YOU can afford to drink and 
which can be offered to the con- 
noisseur with confidence. Write Avery's of 


Bristol, 7, Park Street, Bristol, 1. for price 
list of magnificent range of inexpensive 
Beaujolais vines. 
GARDENING 

LLWOOD’S CARNATION cul 

FLOWERS. The ideal gift for all 
occasions. Specially selected colours of 
mixed shades. Direct from the largest 
growers. From 1 gn. to 5 gns. a box. One 


quality only, the best ! 
AtLwoop Bros. Lrp 
Raisers and Growers 

3. Hie ards Heath ex 
\HASE HANDIBARROW No more stoop- 
Strain or backache as ith old 


Write for catalogue 
Largest Carnation 


in e World Dept 








style garde mn bar You fill emptv 
the Hand ibarrow at ground level mply by 
tipping No sideways twistin And 


easily that a we fers vee r pull 
vanded. The b ve-enar nelled 
sheet steel, od tra strength 
2 ft. long, 18 ins wide w wired roll 
handle 36 in lon 





edges Tubular steel 

Two disc wheels with jointless rubber tyre 

and axle caps Back skid prevents damace 
t path and lawn ate ce £3 12s. 6d 

arr. paid Leaflet on request Cuase Lrr 


11, Cloche House, Shepperton Middx 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 
S1 


4 TRAINING at Gopric’s Seca 

TARTA CoOL Re 2. Arkwright Road, 
London, N.W.3 (HAM. 5986.) Resident 
and day students Special arrangements 
tor craduates appointments 





Acti 
Gepertment Apply to Tne Vice-PRIncipat 
’. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.) 
, IRKBECK COLLEGE (Universit; 
jon). Session 1953-1954 begins Monday 
5th October, 1963 Part-time (evening) 
courses provided for Internal Degrees in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science and for 
jemic Tosteraduate Diploma in 
Vv "ac ie also provided for 
part-time and full-time students reading 
for Higher Degrees in Arts and 
Application form (to be returned by 
June, 1953) obtainable from the RecIsTRaR. 
Birkbeck College, Malet Street, W.C.1 
‘AMBRIDGE VACATION COURSE on 
/ TWENTIETH CENTURY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. A_ Residential Course of 
unusual interest for both British and 
Poreign Students of English Literature will 
be held in Madingley Hall, Cambridge, from 
23 June- 10 July, 1953._ Full particulars from 
Beit, M.A., Stuart House, 


of Lon- 





Cambridge 
Ceara SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davies's, White Lodge, 
Telephone “park sis: 
| AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for 
examinations. Navy and Army Entrance 
lst M.B.; General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel.: PARK 7437. 
\XPERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
4--University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, &c. Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


subjects.-Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Merropourtan Coiiece (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
| paw he SCHOOL CAMPS. Adventurous 

holidays in August for boys and girls 6) 
to 18. Expeditions and hikes. Trained staff 
P. Coss, 19, High St., Trumping- 
‘ambridge. 








BIRDPROOF GARDEN NETS. Best 
Frost & Rot-proof. STRONG Superior 
Quality as supplied ROYAL GARD 

GUARANTEED COVERS FULLY ANY 
SIZES, Any Lengths, Any Widths. 


6d. Square Yard. Sent Immediately. 
Carriage Paid. PEA & BEAN TRAIN- 
ING NETS, HEMP Best in Trade, 
Rotprooted Green. 8d. Square Yard 
Any Sizes from Stock TENNIS 
NETS & SURROUNDS, CRICKET 
were POULTRY. CATALOGUE 


SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, Kent, 








' The Welfare State Umbrella 
Is really much too small 
We shelter some who are left out, 


Please will you hear our call? 


The Secretary, 
The Royal Hospital and Home for 
Incurables, 
West Hill, Putney, $.W.15. 











Church St., London, } 
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JARENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH RESTAURANTS 
niga — Pigg ey = [%, YOU MUST TALK \siness at junch 
' ~ and Literature Sombined then quiet surrounding. good food and 
aval ; ourse.—Tt ron. 64 hlev wines are essential.—Restat,rant FRASCATI, 
t. London, N3. - vem’eY | Oxtord Street, London, W‘. MUS. 7414 
Oy & C Secretarial School, | r nee : 
Ss Gil Oxford jext term | ENTERTAINMENTS 
ns Monda 20th April Prospectus VI ih 
. PORTUGUESE Evening Classes All I : cxo — oe" 
gtades from aand AD aOR Tre. | Victorian Melodrama. ¢ 
. 126 ““ —— a free ticket to eax ‘ 
W LO 1s 10.30 (Sun. 9.30) a Sa 
I rt ITION Gen. Cert of Mems. 5s. yearly 
nd Oxf Cainb Northn.) _ 
niversity B.A B.S« B.Sc. Econ CONCERTS 
D and other Degrees, Diplomas =a r 
: & Low fees, instalment Resse Al. FESTIVAL HALL. Recital Room 
rom C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.I 18 Apr., 8.15 p.n London Czech 
e Wolse _ Hall Oxford (Est. 1894 y Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
S*: ZB RG — 7 8s > es éd. unres. WAT. 3191 
» & EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
i vl BRIGHTON | ART GALLERY Glyn 
Mu P} Phil R.A Comprehensive Exhibi- 
P ho n pain $ water lou 
acl lrawir ird Apr 3rd May 
j J i 4 . '-o 
na 1 ee ON OF MURA PAINTINGS 
oe 5 Royal It Ar , 
- P 1 | Ww I r Ma 
' fon i i - 
F Adm n 
BU | EI RE GALLERY B I 
[ dot ‘ 4W alr a 
- . t | Gous 
Ma the Econ M Rouge Da 1 
Jul 7 7 » i 
rat ANGLE SECRETARIAI ( T TER GA F " 
tect 5 h Molton Li Ricciene-Prenaiio : 
W MAY 530 lines) I a x. K H 4 
ie ry COLLEGE OIF WAN A ‘ 1 
I 1 § 4 er Col f ROUGH Ol 
.', Dy —~ ) 1 37-10, Ge 
length e cour : . ' CIAL PO Y 
a ** r va 
: : M*, 
t Ur ty Coll B A . 
Pa i a , ‘ . vf , 
\ i n W ue 
LITERARY es 
= N for H Mt ; 
: ; I “4 I . 
1 wr ’ t D er A Ta t 
I LSJ i . W 
I pond t " 
" Wr P EXICAD r. A ; 
au ; M 
' w.¢ 1 45 G ! I 
" LSJ ; t AL “ t 
w j Ad 
MEF \ MAGAZINI yea +HAKESPEAI I N t Edward 
A . § a Fer ‘ 
Macaz ‘ it s. 6d ' ; f Chair 
Por > P ; ‘ j 
I l I unan § e ‘ 
Bla 66 CU YMPOSIT 
I Il A nd ‘ 2 s . W 
4 1 A ' tly 4 Ve I 
work McFParta y 1¢€ k . ; } : 
I . = : ; T \ ‘ 
>! \ i . t ! HE rut r E 
I Boor ; Road " ¢ 
w6. 1 be I Ag uy 
lie AMBRIDGE JOURNA \ ntt RT ALLE rx 
[seCees lL. ART GALLERY XX 
eco og Ww" x ° 
H P & edited ! } dave 24 
by M bn Der B an, C. W : ‘ 
G Michae Postar B Ww , ( t M 
and T I D. William April e now 
eady. Of all | net (30 APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
w* = POR PROFIT Send f r free The neagement of persons answering these 
: t tecent  IwnsTirors r l made thr h 
I t > » e r udvertisement mist Ta tad. throug a 
(Dep 3 Palace Gat don, W.8 Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli 
ant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusi unless he or 
she r the employment is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacant 
ies Order, 19.2 
AGEE UNIVE LLEGE, Lor 
M jonderry, N ond. Applica- 
t t Lectur 
I re oO yer, 1953 
t I al 2 500 pe nm 
al F.5.5.1 enefit 
$ be tained fr 
Tat EE Magee [ 
I knew there was a W El I J Pe c "A TI D ng lady of excep- 
night flight to Nice en x¢ 
i ‘2 ommo ~~ e ‘and pre 
for {£2§.10.0 return pe ~—Hhe . te be te 
this Summer, but my and small switchbo 
' avel / 5 » West End tt 
I ravel Agent told me a neration nditions and pr psper ts are 
Air France is putting fered to 8 genuin capable | person. 
r" r y th ft letails ft age, fications, 
ona day tourist service Apel once (if any), &c., to—B0x 6180 
for { 27.10.0. 
So conven- ACCOMMOD.: ATION, 
lent as we Fy oat RGH. Comf. b ard re (pri- 
. 4 vate villa) Hi distr Good food 
are taking f* booking now 5 gens, full B. & B. 12s. 6d 
the chil- ; 7 Write—Box 578C 
dren. “ ‘ELECT Town and Country furnished | 
S 
r \ Accommodation | supplied and required. 
Tue Link Bt 10, Eccleston Street, 
S.W.1. SLOane 
AIR FRANCE) Sea CENTRAL. Ty Let, Furnished 
bed-sittingroom, sands floor double 
as-ring, gas or electr. fire e of bathroom 
, ms. weekl App }. Orston 1 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1 Wollaton Park, Nottin,ha | 
Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matier at the New York, NY 
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APFEREL FO, 2933 
ri “9 el a Recommended by 
QO ~~) Ashley Courtenay 
WHAT'S MINE IS YOURS " LONDON, N.W.4. BENDON HALL. Pirst. 
My up-to-date knowledge of British Class Residential el, once home of 
hotels for honeymoons, week-ends, David Garrick, 20 1 Lo West End. Excel. 
holidays, or for convalescence Perhaps -¥ cuisine uy 7 P.O hones 
! can help you through my “ Shop lhe p . w" Bil oot oy bath Hard 
Window below. which should be cut Pool ” Ads joins: Hendon ” G if oe 
out for reference. For other districts . ‘ 0 Club. 
Hendon 145 
please write me, enclosing stamped 
addressed envelope. Ashiey Courtenay, RST, Saat. PARKHILL HOTEL, 
68. Sr. James's Street, London, S.WA - ’ gf OO ne 
ABERDOUR. Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL. ah wiliin icinite Bee, oe 
Within easy reach of Edinburgh. Famous g mijes from Southampton — te Pool, 
for mfort and a West End , st an line to London W rite 18s "Hi: —R. 
of ulsine and cellar A good hol Y Resident Propriet » detest nd es, 
base for the Firth of Forth, with G —~ chare. Tel: Lon — a and bro- 
Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathi : ™ — ° 
se at hand Tel Aberdour 8 MALVERN,_ Worcs MOUNT PLEASANT 
NEAR ABERGAVENNY, Mon LLAN- HOTEL wa" y situated Supremely 
SANTFFRAED COURT HOTEL AND comfortable, t-class Suisine, 
COUNTRY CLUB provides a rare standard hoice wines 11 gardens Under 
f comfort and catering. Hacking - personal supervis of Mrs. Tilla How, 
ng, Lawn Tennis (expert tuit ! Tel.: Malvern 1837 
able Salmon and Trout fishing th 
trict. An excellent touring base f sie ed ee, Le E ae ANGLER 
ovely valleys of the Wye and Usk. Tel OTEL. 31 s ¢ 
Gobion 268 we L. 
ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE > hae 
jere here tl t Cy he - 
a Aven Oe tae e bathroot 
Hotel se , y . n Gol Appl Manager Tel.: 
Aph i ~ se w 115. 
€ an nn} " 
t MINEHI AD. Somerset te eae oa 
BROADWAY, Wores. THE LYGON ARMS. Situat 1 in 3-acres of 
in nkeepi ng in the t Er h t aT ANY tandard Oo 
fo B. : ” ~ va ence . Hor n 
pitab t 1ol1Ga 1 F 
va ¢ Broadway N htield é a 
NE AR EDINBURGH GREYWALLS re 864 

Gullane For comf ble mod m SHANKLIN L.oO.W ne te 
‘ t Cc ay at HOTEI A his I te hed 

niq e t I n bedroom hot Mr irs 
I t-cl ( i fle 4 pe al WELCOME | n tl 
lovely i 1 en f the 1 Deli shtfully 
Drem J. Wea : e 
Tel.: Gul £ g. Golf Licensed 

EXETER ROYAI CLARENCI Ss I 
HOTEI 18t ) y ¢ 
r Houst 3 Ca ul 

een aa oe TORQUAY’S 
modern & phones all ros GRAND HOTEL 
A.A. Tel 71-2 ; ada tt 
NEAR HERSTMONCEUX, Sussex. WHITE y P thin ¢ 
FRIARS HOTEL A < int H i f _- me “ 

ntentment in a pe t W ny 2 and " y 
4 r ennis, Crog R At 
ate bathz n At ; ' . 
u: 3u Ea ‘ : 
Bex i: es the Hotel Tel: He n . 
< n Gold G 
I Request Broct 
N I ants 

t lkies, ta’ tennis. Bro . —— 

RSEY Sea ( Hote P P 

Tents FARMHOUSE, adjoin , J 1 ideal wi ~4 

A acl and Machrie Golf ¢ f I ~ amid - sure 

et May onwards Wit attend ar Excellent 
publ or bedroot oa € ‘ rt and charm, 

Shootin Macta I 1 reque Tel.s 
e of Islay, Scotland P t Ss 1 65é . 
F _ AKES Cc ans beaut. view. 
e, Nr. Harle J 1 ea L, Mod. con. Mod. terms.—Crort Hors. 
mid July and aiter Sep Ambleside 2334 
s.—Box 619C 
| ITTLI Village Inns, Hotela 
S : atid 4 Farms jouses 3s. 6 stage 24., 
HOL IDAYS AND TOL RS ftrom.—S ron, 45, Pleet St quay. 
8". me CRUISES by first class carg TORTH COTSWOLDS.—Quiet little — 
r vessels Va ies for * House ffers warm  welcc ‘ 
a, Portugal, Spain, C asablanc : kin cor rt and personal attention fo 
xean. Caribbean, et Write Brochure from—Miss L 
Dept. K., Bowerman Bros., 2 : rook Furlong hipping 
- l E.C.1 Campden 
SY ITZERLAND. Hotel Seeblick RYE. The Hope An R.A.C., AA 
bei Spiez, Berner, Oberland app ] Licer Superb position {s 

May and June, exce wo ng ve entre for Su 1er holi jays Rye 2216, 

id all rooms, from 84 frcs.-90 . . 

week inclusive. Ex ellent Ens lish references : sARK Le oo. Ch amp Pou — 

- anne! iSsiands Seciudced, amriv 

. » ice te position » tabl appointed Excele 

HOTELS AND GUEST HOUSES | fent cuisine te oF ‘phone, Major T. & 
BERPORTH, Cardiganshire. A SUTCLIFFE c 46 

4 welcome is given to visitors to 

attractive small Guest House, on — 

unspoilt coast. Everything possible is « 

to make guests happy and omfortable 

Most delightful out of the season Miss be E ae U Pp E RAT E 

Batitaro, Pen-y-Graig 

Bx )URNEMOUTH. Connaught c Ww at 

liff. Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 sea 

front Gardens, Putting Green, Garages 3 
Superlative food 6 gns., 7-8 gns June 
onwards. 8-9 gns. August 

1 RNISH FISHING VILLAGE.—Rest, 
$y refrest Torrevean Private Hore, 
Porthleven Lt. Comdr. Selby. 

YORNWALL.—Old Rectory, Forrabury 
( Boscastle, for peaceful holiday with MATLOCK 
g: yod food. Glorious coast scenery. Terms Wh h 4 ' 

\-74 ens ere the traditional treatment 
HAVE JUST “ DISCOVERED” SAND- featured by the late John Smedley 
RIDGE oe rey be — 2 ae are still practised with success, in 

in beautiful parklan miles east o ath . 

Restful, luxurious and well-mannered with congenial surroundings and without 
admirable cooking and remarkably good extra charge 

wines (full licence). Utterly different from ? . 

the usual style, exactly what I have always The bodklet of Smediey’s will be giadly 
been seeking Write to—Sanprince Park sent on application. 

Horet, Melksham, Wilts, or telephone Melk- a 
sham 3388 


Dec. 23, 
London, E.1 


1896. Published by 
Subscription Rate to 











Tue Spectator Lrv., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
any address in the World: 35s. per annum. 
1953, 
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